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PERSONAL 

A POSTCARD will bring you a brief but extra- 

ordinarily interesting illustrated history of 
one of England’s most historic Tudor homes with 
its Elizabethan and Georgian wings, containing 
many showrooms of antique Oak, Walnut furni- 
ture and everything necessary for Cottage, Flat 
or Country Mansion, in traditional settings.— 


Write, or "phone: ST. MARGARET'S PRIORY, 
‘itehfield, nr. Fareham, Hants. Phone: Titch- 
field 54. fa ; 

RACKEN BANK, LAZONBY (Tel. 41), nr. 


Penrith, Cumberland. Unequalled for shoot- 
ing. Vacancies Sept. 26 to Oct. 10. Covert shoot- 
ing early November. Extensive trout and salmon 
tishing on River Eden. Close to Lake District; 
golf; hire cars available on premises. 

XCEPTIONAL COMFORT available for retired 
or elderly couple as permanent paying guests 
in charming old country house’ with lovely gar- 
den and perfect surroundings. Every amenity and 
consideration; private sitting room and bath- 
room; central heating; maids kept; breakfast in 
bed without extra charge. Delightful, healthy 
country; 3 miles from market town. Inclusive 
terms: £50 per month. Single accommodation 
also available.—MRS. CAREW, The Forest, Kerry, 
via Newtown, Montgomeryshire. 
ARGE Kitchen Garden wanted on lease for 
4“ market garden, with glasshouses and accom- 
modation, present condition immaterial.—Box 
943. 
AILING HOLIDAYS. Comfortable auxiliary 

topsail Barge Yacht cruising Solent, 1.0.W. 
area until October. Fishing, —" sailing. 
Paying guests booking now.— x 4 

ISITING LONDON? H a 7 

chauffeur-driven limousine. Airports, shop- 
ping, stations, theatres.—GOLLY’S GARAGE, 
LTD., 1lla, Earl’s Court Road, S.W.5. FRObisher 
0963, 0929, 
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nacehorss “Pictures, James Ward, R.A., 
Pinx et Delt. Primrose and Foal, Dr. 
Syntax-Leopold.—Particulars by letter only in 
first place: W. S. PRICE, Litton, Buxton, Derbys. 
FEW lengths of exclusive hand-woven Fabrics, 
Dress and Furnishing, are available. Seen 
by appointment, not Sunday; regret no patterns. 
P mong oy Fabric Designer, Groombridge, 
Tel. 5 
? OUEs The disposal of one’s possessions 
is usually a distasteful procedure. The ques- 
tion of value and the best channels for disposal 
are often difficult to decide. In order to secure the 
best prices for works of art, furniture, pictures, 
and antiques generally, providing that they are of 
some importance, one has to be in close touch with 
the most fervent collectors. I am in such a posi- 
tion, and without the bother of commissions, 
cartage, etc., I am prepared to make offers and 
advise those who contemplate disposal of estates 
or single items. Arrangements can be made to 
visit any part of the British Isles at reasonably 
short notice.—-RONALD A. LEE, Member, 
B.A.D.A, All communications to Private Address, 
No. 1, The Terrace, Richmond Hill, Surrey. Tel.: 
RIC. 4311, 
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offer a wide range o° 
Floor Coverings, Carpets, Rugs, Art Felts, 
Rubber and Cork. Planning, making and laying 
included if required.—Write, ‘phone or call for 
particulars and prices to 21, Connaught Street, 
l,ondon, W.2. AMBassador 3131. 
NTIQUE FURNITURE, carefully chosen and 
guaranteed, at considerably below West End 
prices. Stock includes Sofa Tables, Georgian 
Breakfast Tables and Commodes, a fine George 
If] Secretaire Cabinet, Partners Desks and other 
choice pieces of character.—FRANKLIN (Frank 
Sleigh), 20, Brompton Road, Knights ridge 
Green, S.W.1. Tel.: KENsington 0698. 
AGS! HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY will 
overhaul and renovate your handbag. Finest 
craftsmanship.—Send it for an estimate to 59, New 
Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
LANKETS. Pure Wool White Cellular 
Blankets. Approx. 70 x 90 in., £5/10/- pair. 
No coupons or dockets.—HAWICK HONEYCOMB 
BLANKET CO., LTD., Hawick, Scotland. 
LUE MOUNTAIN JAMAICA COFFEE freshly 
roasted and ground day of dispatch. 1 lb. 3/6, 
2 Ibs. 6/6, 3% Ibs. 10/-, 6 Ibs. 18/-, inc. post. (14 
highest awards.\—JAMAICA PLANTATIONS 
LTD 118, Ballards Lane, London, N.3. 
URN waste sump oil. New and reconditioned 
Immersion Heaters for heating houses, gar- 
ages, greenhouses, swill, soil sterilising. Boil 
100 gals. approx. 90 mins. £18/15/- new, £12/15/- 
rec.-S.A.E. details please to J. A. JUDGE, 136, 
Stockton Lane, York. 
“CL! NALL” SERVICE. Town or country 
4 residences, office or factory premises cleaned 
throughout. Walls, woodwork, carpets. curtains 
and furniture included. Parquet and all wood 
tooring machine surfaced and polished. -HOUSE- 
HOLD AND INDUSTRIAL CLEANING CO., LTD., 
32, Grosvenor Gardens Mews N.., 5.W.1. Sloane 1050, 


BOND, LTD.. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line. Private 3/-: 


Personal and Trade 4/- (minimum 3 lines). 


Bor Fee 1/6 





MISCELLANEOUS 

DEAL for estate or farm, the “Spearfast” 
tubular-frame saw makes for speedy wood- 
cutting. Its rubber grip fits the hand comfortably 
in all weathers, a finger guard prevents bruised 
knuckles, and an adjustable tension screw makes 
blade-changing a matter of minutes.—Made by 
SPEAR & JACKSON, LTD., of Sheffield. In 
three sizes from all good ironmongers and tool 
shops. 7 7 ! 
ADE-TO-MEASURE New Look Corsets and 

3 Telephone CUN 7556 1-5 p.m. 
Y KINGDOM FOR A HORSE—pay w hat you 
like for the steed but see MOSS BROS. of 
Covent Garden about your riding kit at reason- 

able prices. ? 
PoBLic SCHOOLS. Seventy original Etchings 
by Chas. H. Clark at £1/11/6 and £1/1'6 each. 
These make ideal gifts, etc. Signed proofs sent on 
approval by the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, 

Crosby, Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 

ESTORATION of Oil Paintings. If preferred 
at own residence (week-ends).—-GORDON G. 

LAMBERT, 95, London Road, Morden, Surrey. 
ATER SUPPLY. If you have a water supply 
problem to remote fields, why not consider 
an “ALDERSLEY” Pneumatic Tyred Water 
Tank Trailer, with flexible coupling; suitable for 
attaching to drinking troughs. Made in two sizes 
450 and 250 gallon capacities. Prices and illus- 
trated pamphlet on request.—ALDERSLEY 

ENGINEERING CO., LTD., Tettenhall, Staffs. 


We shall be pleased to quote you for your 
xt Painting and Decorating job, Country 














ne 
Houses, Hotels, Works. Estimates free.—E, 
WARRINGTON & SONS. lirmston, M/C. 

FOR SALE 


194 (April) Rolls Royce, ‘*‘Silver Wraith,’’ 

special body, Sports Saloon by Park 
Ward. Showroom condition, 2 spare wheels, large 
boot, American-type bumpers, 35,000 miles. Best 
offer over £6,250. Apply: BARON BECK, 22, 
Gilbert Street, London, W. 1. Tel.: MAYfair 0368. 


NTIQUE Clocks. Lantern, Bracket, Long 

Case, Carriage, etc. Also Antique China, 
Glass, Chinese Hard Stones, Pictures, Barometers, 
etc. Lists for stamp.—C. EDWARDS, F.R.S.A., 
370, Harrogate Road, Leeds 7. 
Beck Hunting Coat, two pairs white Riding 

Breeches, pre-war, as new, 6 ft., medium 
build, 15 gns. the lot. Write, Box 933. 

OATS, collapsible Dinghies, length 12 ft. 6 in., 

beam 4 ft. 6 in., height 1 ft. 7 in., weight 
169 lb. These boats are flat-bottomed and are 
very safe for children. They are particularly 
good for beach landing, duck shooting, etc.; fitted 
with detachable seats, rowlocks and oars and 
ready for use; 15 gns. delivered.—_METCALFE, 
Mylor Dockyard, Falmouth. Phone: Flushing 131. 


ROWN Maxwell 














Greenly Boots with trees, 

excellent condition; brown Tom Hill Leg- 
gings, calf 13’. in., foot 10% in.; black Jack Boots, 
calf 13 in., foot 10 in.; cotton racing Breeches; 








black Hunting Coat, chest 36 in.; Wilkinson 
cavalry Sword, Sheath and Cz -Box 940. 
IVE Lounge Suits, 1 dark ¢ grey jacket and 
2 pairs striped trousers, 1 pair new grey 


white flannels, new hand-knitted fawn 
Suits mostly by Bodger of Cam- 


fiannels, 
cardigan, etc. 


bridge. As new, and pre-war material. Neck 16's, 
waist 36, leg 30, chest 39. Also Officer’s Great 
Coat, Rifle Brigade, 6 ft. (Pulford). Box 935, 


OR Sale, a few men’s and women’s hand-made 


American-style Sweaters, Cardigans and 
Twin-sets in various colours and sizes. Mostly 
plain classics, ideal for all sportswear. Can be 


seen London or sent anywhere on approval.—Box 
9. 


exceptionally 
very full. No dealers. 


OLINSKY Coat, never worn, « 


beautiful, new length, 





—Box 901. 
ADY’S check tweed Riding Jacket, b. 34: 
fawn Jodhpurs, w. 27; Jodhpur Boots, 5 


West End tailored, 

Box 936. : . : 
OVELY early Georgian mahogany Wardrobe, 
7 ft. x 22 in., 7 ft. high. Shelves, drawers, 

hanging cupboards. £200 or offer.—Box 938. 


‘TRIPED Pantry Jacket and black alpaca 


excellent condition. £15. 





ditto, tailor-made. Finest Damask Table 
Cloths. 44% and 3 x 24%.—Box 941. 
WANTED 


OOKS WANTED by disabled ex-Serviceman 

contemplating bookselling. Immediate cash 
for large or small quantities.—Box 777. 

RGENTLY REQUIRED, low mileage Car.— 

CLAYTON, 421, High Road, Finchley, N.12, 
Finchley 5354, pe aa es ae 

ANTED, Man’s Fitted Dressing (not suit) 

Case, good quality, ivory or silver fittings 
preferred.—Write, Box 937. 














(0 NOT DISCARD YOUR OLD SPORTS 
JACKETS: HAVE THEM LEATHER BOUND. 
Edges, Cuffs and Elbows, price 40/-, including 
postage. Also we put new strappings to breeches 
and jodhpurs, 21/-. Hundreds of satisfied clients: 
14 days’ service. Send goods and remittance to 
“RENOVATIONS,” Dept. C., lla, Market Street, 
Brighton, 1. 
RY ROT control isa highly specialised subject 
and requires expert attention. Consult 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester, 
Mycologists and Entomologists. 
XQUISITE HAND-MADE LINGERIB. Country 
~ clients can send measurements without being 


fitted. Ladies’ materials made up.—ESTELLE, 
23la, Finchley Road, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 
Body. 

XPRESS your personality in lightweight 


Scotch tweeds, hand woven in exclusive pat- 
terns. Ideal for sport and leisure wear.—Write 
for patterns to PETER SAUNDERS (Dept. Cl), 
Deeside Hand Loom Weavers, Aberdeen, W.1. 

ICTURE CLEANING AND RESTORING. R. ¥ | 

SAVAGE & SONS, of 99, Kettering Road, 
Northampton, Established 1905, can now under- 
lake the Cleaning, Restoration and Conservation 
ot Paintings in Private or Public Collections in 
any part of the country, *Phone: Northampton 
3815 








LIVESTOCK 


AIRNS and SCOTTIES. Pedigree Puppies for 
show or companions, from 10 gns.—Beacon 
Whitstable, Kent. "Phone 2170. 
ree Cairn Puppies.—MRS. HILL, 
St. Key! na, Stockwood, nr. Keynsham, Bristol. 
Phone: Whitchurch 2635. 
OLDEN COCKER PUPPIES for sale. Well 
bred from a winning strain. Sire, Collinwood 
Goldfinch.—40, Kingswood Avenue, Bromley, 
Kent. Tel.: Ravensbourne 1346. 


RAND point of lay Pullets ready now.— 
Apply, FERNLANDS P.F. Chertsey 
OODLE Bitch, white, black points, 14 months, 
height 11 ins., weight 6'. lbs. Over distemper, 
house and lead trained, the most perfect pet 
imaginabie.—BUCKLE, Wansford, Peterborough. 
Phone’ Wansford 226. 
“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 
For ‘Sale ER, 
OUNTRY Y LIFE,” 19 * 1944, Jan. 7 to Dec. 29 
(Mar. 17, 25, Avril 7 missing). 1945, Jan. 5 
to Dec. 21 (Mar. 16 July 1, Dec. 14 missing). 1/- 
each. —BRIAUNT, Little Beckets, Framfield, Sx. 
OUNTRY LIFE,” 100 clean cc copies. Dec. 1945 
to Dec. 1947. Offers to include carriage.— 
Box,942, 



























HOTELS AND GUESTS 

EENHAM GRANGE RESIDENTIAL CLUB 

(licensed), Beenham, Reading. Delightfully 
situated in the Kennet valley. Every modern 
convenience and comfort. Particularly suitable 
retired Service people and gentlefolk. Terms 
moderate.—Please write proprietor: MAJOR 
CALCUTT. 

EDRUTHAN 





STEPS HOTEL, MAWGAN 
PORTH, NR. NEWQUAY, CORNWALL. 
Delightful position overlooking bay. Private 
path to beach. Ballroom, sun lounge. Fully 
licensed; excellent cuisine. A.A. and R.A.C. 
recommended. Terms on application. Tel.: 
St. Mawgan 222. 
OURNEMOUTH,GRANVILLECOURT HOTEL, 
EAST CLIFF. Situated in the most delight- 
ful part of Bournemouth. Noted for good food, 
service and comfort. Moderate terms. Illustrated 


brochure and tariff on application.—Resident 

Managers: CAPT. and MRS. R. F. PRESTON. 

Phone 2070. vl : 

CBAGForD. DEVON. 
GREAT TREE HOTEL 


Standing in its own wooded grounds of 20 acres, 
with magnificent views. On the borders of Dart- 
moor, in glorious country. Fishing, riding. Home 
comforts and good country fare.—MISS LEE, 
formerly of Mill End Hotel. Tel. Chagford 2119. 
HELTENHAM. LILLEY BROOK HOTEL. 
A.A.****,R.A.C. A country house atmosphere, 
with a degree of comfort to satisfy the most dis- 
cerning. Excellent cuisine. Lovely situation 
200 ft. above town, adjoining own 18-hole golf 
course. Week-end dinner dance. Fully licensed, 
Riding Stables. Tel. 5861 and 5862. 
EVON. BURTON HALL HOTEL, North 
Tawton, North Devon. A holiday of peace 
and restful quietude in a beautiful home, amidst 
gorgeous Devon scenery. Free trout fishing, 
golfing in vicinity. Full-sized billiard table. 
Fully licensed.—Resident proprietors: MR. and 
MRS. W. HUGHES (late of Stoke Gabriel). Phone 
North Tawton 213, Main line Waterloo. 
EVON. Sunshine, warmth and welcome for 
all those who stay with us. We offer every 
comfort, wonderful food, individual service. Golf, 
trout fishing, country walks. THE LONDON 
HOTEL, Ottery St. Mary. A.A., fully licensed, 
R.A.C. Special winter terms. Brochure on 
request. Ottery 39. ‘ 
EVON. ROYAL COURT HOTEL, DAWLISH. 
Good food, beds, service. Own farm produce. 
Bathing, riding, fishing, tennis, golf. A few 
vacancies for September/October. 
EVONCOURT HOTEL, EXMOUTH, S. DEVON. 
In a superbly lovely position overlooking the 
sea and golf course which its grounds adjoin, this 
Hotel is appointed to gratify the most discerning. 
Lift. Large cocktail lounge. Sports room. Hard 
tennis court, putting, croquet, beach huts, free 
golf.—Write, D. SWINNERTON. Tel. 2277. 
AST SUSSEX. TeWHARE HOTEL, HORAM. 
Excellent holiday/residential accommodation 
in delightful country surroundings, yet within 
easy reach of coast (Eastbourne by bus). Own 
produce; reasonable charges. Broc hure. 


LCOT PARK, Nr. NEWBURY. Large Georgian 

country house, with lovely gardens in beauti- 
ful country, is run as a first-class Hotel and 
Country Club, with all modern conveniences and 
comforts. Private house staff and farm produce. 
Telephone: Kintbury 76, or write Secretary. 


LIZABETHAN MANSION. Spend your holi- 

days in the country amongst 2 acres of 
pleasure gardens, swimming pool, tennis and 
billiards. 20 rooms and private baths. Own 
produce, plentiful table. 8-10 gns. weekly.—Box 
934. 

ABRIEL COURT HOTEL, STOKE GABRIEL, 

S. DEVON. Beautifully situated facing south 
on River Dart, 3 miles from Paignton and Totnes 
(regular bus service). A.A. and R.A.C. licensed 
for guests. Ideal for winter residence. H. and c. 
in bedrooms and central heating. Under personal 
direction of the Proprietress. Phone: Stoke 
Gabriel 206. 

LOUCESTERSHIRE. Comfortable home of- 

fered for paying guests in country house on 
main bus route. Central heating, hot and cold 
all bedrooms. Good food service and own produce. 
Retired and elderly people welcomed and cared 
for. Winter terms from 6'. gns.—Box 463. 

OLFING HOLIDAYS AT VILLA VITA, Kings- 

down, nr. Deal. The beautiful and comfort- 
able Country House overlooking sea. 8-acre 
gardens surrounded by golf course. Club bar, 
Phone: Kingsdown 114. 

ONE AWAY—TO WARNES OF WORTHING! 

Comfort and a pre-war standard of service 
based on a famous reputation are but two of the 
reasons why. For good food, congenial company, 
excellent bars and really bracing Sussex air. 
Warnes Hotel is your natural choice. A line or 
*phone call to Warnes Hotel, Worthing, will pro- 
vide all the information you require. Worthing 2222. 
Hs: NEAR BASINGSTOKE, HANTS. 

BAREDOWN HOTEL. 

First class, licensed, situated in 6', acres charm- 
ing grounds, in the centre of delightful country, 
42 miles from London. Hard tennis courts, trout 














fishing, golf, all available. Central heating 
throughout. Hot and cold running water in all 
bedrooms. Excellent food and service. ‘Phone: 
Hook 23. 
OLSWORTHY, N. DEVON. THE WHITE 
HART. Beautifully appointed Inn with 
atmosphere and reputation for cellar, food and 


Free fishing, rough shooting. 
Atlantic Express, Waterloo. 


courteous service. 
Nine miles Bude. 
*Phone 75 

NDO) ~ WILTON HOTEL. 
WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, S.W.1. 
Central for all parts of London. Room, bath and 
breakfast from 15/6. Opposite Victoria Station 
and near Horticultural Hall. Victoria 2026/7/8. 

UMBLERS HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB, 

Shamley Green, nr. Guildford. Bramley 3155. 
Delicious food, a wonderful cellar and old- 
fashioned service—in a perfect country setting. 
Bedroom and sitting room accommodation at 
reduced prices for winter months, Children and 
dogs welcomed. 











HOTELS AND GUESTS 


NEW 7 FOREST. A Mansion Hotel, 





lic si 
Catering for gracious living. Th: eaux at 
furnishing comfort and the finest food from own 
54 acres. From 8-10 gns. Brochure.--BURLEY 
MANOR HOTEL, BURLEY, near ngwood 





Hants, Phone: Burley 3114. 

NEwouay. TREGURRIAN PRIVATE HOTE], 
Watergate Bay. Sheltered. Sea views from 

most rooms. Beach 1 min. away. Interior sprung 

beds, h. and c. in all bedrooms. Summer terms 


from 5 to 8's gns. 
4 ens. inc. 
O dance bands—but real comfort, excellen; 
cooking, and old-fashioned courtesy at the 
KNOWLE HOTEL, SIDMOUTH (Devon).—Write, 
MANAGER for details. A British Railways Hote] 
OUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. Comfortable Gues! 
House in beautiful position overlooking seq 
Terms on application.—GLAN-Y-DON, Fieldstije 
Road. 
OUTHWOLD HOUSE HOTEL, Gun Hill, South 
wold, Suffolk, offers accommodation of dis 
tinction and comfort. Unrivalled sea views and 
food that reflects our pride in the art of hosp}- 
tality. Brochure and terms upon request. 
ESTON MANOR HOTEL, Weston-on-the- 
Green, Oxfordshire. Charming 14th-century 
Manor, situated in glorious grounds with Home 
Farm, Every modern comfort. Swimming pool, 


Special winter terms, from 


tennis, squash, golf, cocktail bar, dancing, 
Permanent residents. Oxford 9 miles, Bicester 
5 miles House car. ‘Phone: Bletchington 60. 


HY not a holiday in the mild air of S. Corn 
wall before the return of the long winter 
days ? 

THE POLDHU HOTEL, MULLION, 
overlooking sandy cove and golf links, will give 
you a pleasant and restful change. Spacious 
lounges, billiards, hard tennis court, quality cook- 
ing, and produce from own farm. For tariff write 
Resident Managing Director. Tel. Mullion 339, 


TRAVEL 

EAUTIFUL Swiss winter holidays at Hotel- 
Pension Maria in Sils-Maria, Upper Engadin, 

6% miles from St. Moritz. Rates from £8 to £9 
inclusive per week, h. and c. water all rooms, good 
cuisine. Swiss ski-ing school and ice rink. Slopes 
for beginners, 
ONTINENTAL 








MOTOR TOURS. 1, Swiss 

Heights. 2, Riviera, Florence, Venice. 3 
Dolomites and Venice. 4, Austrian Tyrol and 
Dolomites. 5, Rome and Naples. All tours 
heavily booked. Essential state date preferred. 
—LAMMIN TOURS, LTD., 67, Blenheim Terrace, 
London, N.W.8. Tel.: Maida Vale 4321. 

OLIDAYS. If you want a good holiday at an 

attractive place ‘‘off the beaten track”’ either 
independently or with a party of professional 
people—Britain or Abroad—please contact ERNA 
LOW, 9, Reece Mews, S.W.7. _ _KEN. 0911. 

ORTUGAL. 

HOTEL URGEIRICA. Canas de Senhorim. 
Altitude 1,400 ft. Wooded district. Tennis, golf, 
swimming pool. 

HOTEL FACHO, Foz do Arelho. 
shooting, seaside. 
Both Hotels under British management. 
OUTH AFRICA WITHOUT WAITING. Liner 
and rail, £88. Also for Australia, New Zealand, 
East Africa.—Write: O.P.S.A. CLUB, Veryan, 
Cornwall. 


TILL time to book for Cook’ s ‘Ideal Escorted 

Tours to Switzerland, 15 days 55 gns. France, 
including Paris and Riviera, 15 days 50 gns. 
Ireland, 14 days 52 gns. Yacht cruises through 
Waterways of Holland, a really different holiday, 
9 days 30 gns. Book now, parties strictly limited 
—Full details and itineraries from: THOS. COOK 








Fishing, duck 





AND SON, LTD., Dept. HOL/10c/SS, Berkeley 
St.. London W.1, or branches. 
GARDENING 


A” sPINES and SHRUBS from the exposed Cots 
wold Hills, 900 ft. up. Aubrietia 1/3, Alyssum 
compactum 1/3, Aquilegia canadensis 1/6, Auricula 
alpina 1/3, Campanula carpatica 1/6, Dianthus 
Brilliant 1/3, Erinus carmineus 1/6, Hypericum 
olympicum 1/6, Linum flavum 1/6, Primula denti 
culata 1/9, P. Mooreara 1/9, P. frondosa 1'6, P. 
Bulleyana 1/9, P. Wanda 1/3, P. Veitchii 2’. 
Saxifraga Aizoon lutea 1/9, S. Rosea 1/9, S. Boston 
Spa 1/9, S. Sancta 1/6, S. Jenkinsii 2/6, S. oppositi 
folia splendens 2/6, S. oppo. vaccariana 2't, 
Thymus nitidus 1/6, T. lanuginosus 1/6, Veronica 
satureioides 1/6. SHRUBS. Lavender Munstead 
dwarf 1/9, L. Old English 1/9, Flowering Currant 
3/6, Escallonia Langleyensis 4/-, Buddleia Magni- 
fica 6/-, B. Pink Pear] 6/-, Broom new hybrids 5 
Forsythia Spectablis 4/- each, Lonicera Nitida 
12/6 doz., Dwarf Conifers in var. from 4 each. 
Add 2/- for orders under 40/-.—Write for fully 
descriptive catalogue, HONOR, 63, Snowshill, 
Broadway, Worcs. 


HASE ALUMINUS GREENHOUSE, perfect 

for small gardens. Embodies latest Horticul 
tural principles. Frame of Hiduminium, light 
strong aluminium alloy, resistant to corrosion. 
No paint needed, no concrete foundation, no 
creosote, nothing to warp, rust or perish. Sliding 
door. Clear glass throughout admits maximum 
light and sunshine. Plants grow without “draw 
ing.”’ _— size 8 ft. 3'» in. long, 6 ft. 2'» in. 
wide and 7 ft. 5 in. high. Complete with glass 
£39/15/- Box £3 ex. returnable. Fuller details on 
request. —CHASE, LTD.., 9, The Grange, Chertsey. 

‘\RUIT Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 

Rhododendrons and Herbaceous in wide selec- 
tion for autumn delivery. Rock Plants, ex-pots 
for present planting. Coloured Rock and Her 
baceous Catalogue 6d., General Catalogue 2d. 
Designs and estimates submitted for Rock and 
Formal Gardens, Swimming Pools, Drives and 
Labourless Allweather Tennis Courts. Two Gold 
Medals Chelsea, 1948.—Dept. C.4, WINKFIEI.1 
MANOR NURSERIES, Ascot. 





Pp*4T for gardens, poultry, horses; two sacks 
35/- delvd.; truckloads, approx. 115/- ton. 
CAPT. BATTERSBY, Herstmonceaux, Sussex 

J REE-STRAWBERRY. Unusual plant bearing 

crops of large red fruits every year. Very 

hardy and unaffected by frost. Excellent for jam 
Price 24/- dozen.—J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S. 
Dept. 21, Carluke, Scotland. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 462 





< 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SOMERSET 


Taunton 10 miles, Yeovil 12 miles, 3 miles from Langport Station. Close to village and buses. 
THE HISTORIC FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
BURTON PYNSENT ESTATE, ABOUT 292 ACRES 
| A beautiful Early Georgian ‘ aes 
| house built by the first 
Earl of Chatham. 
Standing 220 feet up with 
fine views in its own lovely 
well-timbered grounds. 
Four reception, 6 principal 
bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, staff accommo- 
dation, excellent offices. Co.’s 
electric light and _ water. 
Garages and stabling. 
Five cottages. 
Home farm of 72 acres. 
Burton Dairy Farm 162 
acres. Valuable woodland. 
Vacant Possession of Resi- 
dence and Home Farm. 
For Sale by Auction as a whole at the Wyndham Hall, Castle Green, Taunton, on Tuesday, September 21, at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. LOVELL, SON & PITFIELD, 8, Princes Street, E.C.2. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. C. R. MORRIS, SONS & PEARD, North Curry, Taunton, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Five miles north of Peterborough. 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
GLINTON MANOR ESTATE, 370 ACRES 


igi =. Glinton Manor Farm 
with Jacobean residence. 
Three reception, 7 bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, compact 
offices. Main electricity and 
water. Delightful gardens. 
Modern dairy buildings with 
cowhouse for 53. Pair of 
cottages. 

IN ALL 150 ACRES 
Giles Farm of 26 acres. 
Scotts Farm of 146 acres. 

45 acres accommodation land. 
Six cottages. 
Vacant Possession of the 
, Manor Farm, Scotts and Giles 

GLINTON MANOR farm buildings and 350 acres. SCOTTS FARMHOUSE 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 12 Lots at the Angel Hotel, Peterborough, on Saturday, September 25, at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. BUCKLE & SONS, 49, Priestgate, Peterborough. 
Auctioneers: : Messrs. DAKING & WRIGHT, Peterborough, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 


LINCOLNSHIRE ANGUS. SEA ONE MILE 


London 2 hours. Between Sleaford and Lincoln. Standing 250 ft. up on rich soil, facing south-west. 


THE ROXHOLM HALL ESTATE AN HISTORIC COUNTY SEAT 


- 









SPORT Se 












oe a 








ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE IN GOOD ORDER Built of stone, and approached by a drive with two lodges. 


Four reception, 6 principal bedrooms, staff accommodation, 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Co.’s electric light. Excellent water supply. Hall, 6 public rooms, 14 principal and 7 staff bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Five cottages (3 with Vacant Possession). Electric light. Telephone. Well water supply. Independent hot 
Stabling and garages. Attractive gardens. water system. Septic tank drainage. 
Woodland, productive arable and pastureland. Stabling for 7. Garage for 3 cars. Two hard tennis courts. 
IN ALL 100 ACRES (IN HAND) Well-stocked gardens. Lake. Arable, pasture and woodland. 
For Sale by Auction at William H. Brown and Son’s Sale Rooms, Three cottages and 3 houses 


Sleaford, on September 20 at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 


Solicitor: B. R. EVERITT, Esq., 8, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C.4. FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 385 ACRES 








(10 lines) 


Auctioneers : Messrs. WILLIAM H. BROWN & SON, Sleaford, Lincs., ie — ares ‘ c 
and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (10,997) 
Tel : 
MAYfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galleries, Wesdo, London” 
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CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, 





JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, 
LEEDS, YEOVIL, sect Mera NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 





By order of Sir Curil Hampson, Bart. 


THE THURNHAM COURT ESTATE, NEAR 
MAIDSTONE, KENT 


Bearsted Station 1} miles, Maidstone 4 miles. 
Comprising the well-placed country seat of THURNHAM COURT, containing 


3 Lounge hall, 3 reception 

rooms, 8 principal bed and 

dressing rooms, 7 secondary 

and staff bedrooms, 5 bath- 

rooms. Main water, gas 
and electricity. 

(Let on short tenancy.) 
Court Farm. Hill Farm. 
Part of Bearsted Golf 
Course. Cottages. Accom- 
modation land. 243 ACRES 

of woodland. 
In all 811 ACRES 
Producing an 
£887 p. 


income of 
a. 





To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold seheatebe’ as a whole, or in Lots 
on Thursday, September 16, at The Royal Star Hotel, Maidstone, at 2.30 p.m. 
Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, ’, Hanover Street, W.1 
(MAYfair 3316/7), and HILLIER FRENCH & SON, 38, Ear! Street, Maidstone 





(Tel. 4162). 


CORNWALL 


Plymouth 10 miles. 
Delightful smali Residential Estate, SCONNER, POLBATHIC 


London 221 miles. 


Beautiful Regency House 
in the valley of St. Germans. 


Eight bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, staff rooms, 3 recep- 
tion rooms. Outbuildings. 


Cottage and flat. Small 
home farmery. Attractive 
woodlands. 


Main electricity. 
Good water. 


In all 988 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION. 





To be Sold at Auction (unless previously sold privately) at _ » engenent 
Hotel, Exeter, on Tuesday, September 21, 1948, at 3 p 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil (Tel. 
Street, W.1, and Provinces. 


1066), 8, Hanover 





WITH sis SES SION OF 


CORNWALL 


Freehold Agricultural Property 
CALVADNACK ESTATE, WENDRON, 
NR. HELSTON 
Including: Small farm, “LITTLE WHITE ALICE,” 
country cottage ““MAJUBA,” 16 productive holdings of 
between 2 and 30 ACRES, accommodation land and 
valuable croft land including an interesting pre-historic 
‘camp.” 
In all about 400 ACRES 
Let and producing £546 per annum. 


light and water supply. 


HODDELL FARM, 
CWMADEE, 106 acres. 


291 acres. 


IN ALL 


or in 

For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 19 lots (unless 

previously sold) at the Godolphin Hall, Helston, on 
Monday, September 20, 1948, at 3 p.m. 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil 
(Tel. 1066), 8, Hanover Street, W.1, and Provinces. 


Joint Auctioneers’ 


Messrs. RUSSELL, 





ART OF THE HOME FARM. 


RADNORSHIRE 
NEWCASTLE COURT ESTATE 

A TRULY DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
well modernised and equipped. Eleven bedrooms (6 fitted 
basins), 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, lounge hall, sun 
parlour, cloakroom, offices with Aga cooker. Own electric 

Central heating. Cottage and lodge. 
Gardens and grounds extending to about 3% RES 


NEWHOUSE FARM, 102 acres. 
HOME FARM, 67 acres. 
ABOUT 880 ACRES 
Auction (unless previously sold privately) as a whole 
lots at the Burton House Hotel, 
Herefordshire, on Tuesday, September 21, 1948, at 
3.30 p.m. precisely. 
Offices: 
STOPS, Castile Street, Cirencester (Tel. 
BALDWIN 


Leominster (Tel. 211). 


THE RESIDENCE AND 


WEST SUSSEX—PAGHAM 
HARBOUR 


Modern Residential Property 
DAWTREYS, SIDLESHAM, NR. CHICHESTER 


Entrance hall, lounge, dining room, study, 5 bed and 

AC dressing rooms, bathroom, domestic offices. 

EDNOL F ARM, 249 acres. A ital ‘ 

Main water and electricity. Cesspoo Jdrainage. 

Charming gardens. Garage. Enclosures of pasture land 
with small set of farm buildings. 

Kington, 


In all about 9%, ACRES 


Messrs. JACKSON- Auction at Chichester (unless previously sold ) 
334-5), and Wednesday, September 15, 1948. 
& BRIGHT, Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOFS & STAFF, 37, South 





Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633/4). 





ISLAND OF ISLAY, ARGYLLSHIRE 


Port Ellen § mile. Bowmore 10 miles. 
Compact Agricultural and Sporting Estate. Originally part of the renowned 
Estate of CAIRNMORE. punerittind in all to about 1,720 ACRES 


And including: FARKIN 
LODGE with Vacant Pos- 
session. The exceptional 
Farm of BRAHUNISARY 
with Vacant Possession. 


The first-class T.T. Dairy 
Farm of KILBRIDE, hav- 
ing about 1,133 acres, with 
Vacant Possession. Allot- 
ments and accommodation 
land extending to some 
258 acres and producing 
a rental of £181/13/6 p.a. 





Will be offered for sale by Auction at the Ramsay Hotel, Port Ellen, 
on Thursday, September 30, at 6 p.m. (unless previously sold as a whole). 
Solicitors: Messrs. SHEPHERD & WEDDERBURN, W.S., 16, Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh (Tel. 21166). 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 1 
(Tel. 31941/3). 





WILTSHIRE 


On the Dorset Borders, Semley Station op ~~ = miles, 
THE EAST KNOYLE ESTATE 


Shaftesbury 5 miles, Salisbury 


Four valuable Farms known 
as Red House Farm, 
Summerlease Farm, Upper 
Leigh Farm, and Sheep- 
house Farm, with splendid 
steadings, 12 cottages, 2 
with early Possession. Vil- 
lage post office and stores. 
Excellent accommodation 
land. 


In all about 885 ACRES 
mainly let and producing 
£1,099 per annum. 





LOT 2: UPPER LEIGH FARM 
Auction in Lots (unless sold by private treaty) at The Red Lion Hotel, Salisbury, 
on Tuesday, September 14, 1948, at 3 p.m. 


Illustrated particulars, price 2/6, from the Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS 
AND STAFF, Yeovil. Tel. 1066. 











QGROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





SURREY 


Under 20 miles from London. Easy for daily access. 





A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


Eight bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath and 8 delightful reception rooms. 


MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING 
POLISHED FLOORS. GARAGE AND GROUNDS. 
FOR SALE WITH 2 ACRES 
Privately now or by Auction in September. 
Recommended by Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 





HANTS. 


High above sea level. Main line station 4 miles (just over one hour to Town). 





A CHARMING OLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Five bedrooms, bathroom, dining room, sitting room, modern kitchen and an annexe. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 
Garage and useful buildings. 
Delightful gardens including HARD TENNIS COURT. 
Arable and pasture land, in all 
ABOUT 28 ACRES. PRICE £14,000 
OFFERS CONSIDERED FOR HOUSE AND GARDEN ONLY 
Sole Agents: WINKWoORTH & Co., 48, Curzon St., London, W.1 (Tel.: GROsvenor 3121). 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





VEXOUR FARM, CHIDDINGSTONE. 





WEST KENT 
Between Edenbridge and Tonbridge. Penshurst Station 1} miles. 
ABOUT 292 ACRES 
AN ATTESTED DAIRY FARM WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Comfortable Farmhouse 
Two reception, 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom and offices. 


Modern bailiff’s house 
with 4 rooms and bathroom. 
Four cottages. 

Two extensive ranges of 
buildings, including modern 
cowsheds to tie 51, also 
another smaller range of 
buildings. 


For Sale by Auction at 
an early date (unless 
previously sold). 


Solicitors: Messrs. BISCHOFF & CO., 4, Great Winchester Street, E.C.2. 
Land Agents: Messrs. R. H. & R. W. CLUTTON, East Grinstead. 


BERKS—HANTS BORDERS 


Between Newbury and Reading. 
400 feet above sea level with magnificent views to the south. 
COMPACT MODERN HOUSE BUILT BY WELL-KNOWN ARCHITECT 


Excellent construction 
and in first-class order “ 


Three reception, 7 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 3 
bathrooms. Central heat- 
ing, “Aga” cooker. Oak 
and elm floors. Electric 
light. Independent hot- 
water system. Septic tank 
drainage. Garages. Large 
detached playroom suitable 
for conversion to cottage. 





Exceptionally attractive gardens with paved terrace, tennis lawn, rose garden, orchard 
and kitchen garden, 25 acres of woodland. Two pasture fields. 


ABOUT 45 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (40,045) 


WEST SUSSEX 


5 miles from Horsham. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 


NORTH WALES 


Glorious situation with magnificent views. One mile station and village. 


4 A RESIDENTIAL FARM OF ABOUT 100 ACRES WITH POSSESSION 








PERFECT 14th-CENTURY HOUSE IN MAGNIFICENT GARDEN SETTING 


Beautiful old Welsh Two reception rooms, 4-5 
Farmhouse carefully re- bed and dressing rooms, 
stored and modernised 2 bathrooms. Central heat- 
and in excellent order, ing throughout. Company’s 
yet retaining its old electric light and water. 
atmosphere and charac- 
teristic features. 


a 
2 


Garages for 8. 


Three reception, 4 bed- Gardener's cottage. 


rooms, 3 bathrooms. Elec- 
tric heating. Main water 
and electricity. 


Guest and staff cottages. 


Beautifully laid out gardens 

















and grounds including 
Good farm buildings. Bail- water garden, orchard, kit- 
q iff’s house. Old cottage chen garden, greenhouses 
x (could be restored). and paddocks. 
d For Sale Freehold. 
: The valuable contents of the house and live and dead stock can be acquired. IN ALL 27 ACRES. For Sale Freehold. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,949) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (36,698) 
MAYfair 3771 Telegrams: 
(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galleries, Wesdo, London.” 
J Reading 4441 Telegrams: 


“Nicholas, Reading’ 


REGent 0293/3377 “Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 





As a whole or in three lots. 


: SHELDONS AND SHELDONS FARMHOUSE, HOOK, HAMPSHIRE 


Station } mile (frequent trains to Waterloo). Odiham 2 miles. Basingstoke 5 miles. Reading 13 miles. London 40 miles. Beautiful unspoilt country surroundings. 


TWO SPLENDID HOUSES 
Each with 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 








Own drives and gardens of 1% TO 2 ACRES each. 


Sheldons and Sheldons Farmhouse are medium-sized 

houses having large rooms and all the advantages of the 

beautifully timbered grounds and setting usually only 

obtained with a large country house, from which they have 

recently been converted by well-known architects. There 
is also a Bungalow-Cottage to be offered as Lot 3. 


Main water. Main electric light. Gas. Modern drainage. 
Central heating (Lot 1). 


To be Sold by Auction on September 29, 1948, or 
meanwhile by private treaty. 


Illustrated pars. and order to view from the Sole Agents: 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 





LOT 1; SHELDONS LOT 2: SHELDONS FARMHOUSE 








44, ST. JAMES’S 


PLACE, S.W.1 JAMES 


SOMERSET 


In that lovely country west of Yeovil. 


| ) REGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REGent 2858 

A FEW MILES FROM SEVENOAKS 
MAGNIFICENTLY EQUIPPED COUNTRY 

RESIDENCE 
600 ft. above sea level, southern aspect, panoramic views. 

Central hall and 3 sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 

Main electricity and power. Co.’s water. Central heating. 

Superior cottage. Garage. Terrace gardens, hanging 
woodlands and park about 40 ACRES IN ALL 

Attractive price for early sale. 
Inspected and thoroughly recommended by JAMES STYLES 
AND WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (1..R.20,799) 


GLOS. 

1} hours non-stop from Paddington. 

STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
in first-class order, for Sale with Vacant Possession. 
Three sitting-rooms, 6 bedrooms (3 basins), dressing-room, 

2 bathrooms, “ Aga*’ cooker. 
Main electricity. Central heating. 
Garage for 2. Cottage. 
Price £10,000 or offer, including all carpets, curtains, 
fixings and garden tools. A real bargain, owner 
going abroad. 


Inspected by Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R.22,481) 





In the triangle, Banbury-Leamington- Northampton. 


IRON CROSS, BYFIELD, 
NORTHANTS 


11 miles Banbury. 16 Leamington. 18 Northampton. 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


In first-class order. Near village with bus ‘service. Beautiful 


surroundings. CHARMING STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Three sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 attics. 600 ft. above sea level. South aspect. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND POWER. 





Lounge hall, cloakroom, 2 reception, convenient domestic 
quarters, 6 principal bedrooms, 3 other bedrooms, bathroom. 
Electricity. Good water supply and drainage. Telephone. 
Garages. Stabling and other buildings. Cottage. Economi- 
eal garden. Orchard and paddock. Agricultural land. 


IN ALL ABOUT 37 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION (excepting about 32 acres 
of land let). 

JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK are instructed to 


sell by Public Auction at Banbury during September 
(unless sold privately meanwhile). 


RADIATORS. 
MAIN WATER. 
STABLING AND GARAGE. 


ABOUT 3% ACRES. 
PRICE £8,000 


Joint Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK (as above), 
and W. PatMER & Co., Court Ash, Yeovil. (L.R.14,004) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


REQGent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London’’ 
a 











BAHAMAS 


In the most popular residential island. 


THE LUXURIOUS COLONIAL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Completely remodelled and redecorated, retaining its period features 
and atmosphere. 


Five master bedrooms, 4 with verandahs, 5 bathrooms, central hall, 
dining room, double drawing room and porch. 


Two bedrooms, dining room, in former slave quarters. Usual offices. 
Main electricity and water. Three wells. 


Beautiful tropical gardens forming ideal setting. 
FOR SALE COMPLETELY FURNISHED AND 
READY FOR OCCUPATION 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (N.40,919) 








SALCOMBE SUSSEX—KENT BORDERS 


“Just inside the Bar.’’ With fine views of harbour entrance and Bolt Head. Amidst beautiful surroundings within 20 miles of Town. 
ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT AND MODERNISED RESIDENCE A LOVELY OLD WATER MILL 
IN SUPERB POSITION 


“NN Three reception rooms, 


5 bedrooms, 2 bath™ooms. 


with lake and streams, skilfully converted and affording 





Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception 
rooms, offices, 6 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 2 staff rooms. ° 
Main services. Jarages for 3. Stabling. 


Useful buildings. 


Garage for 3-4. Co.'s electric light and water. 


Attached cottage with Modern drainage. 
5 rooms. Charming grounds. 
Extensive and _ profitable 
Garden of 1 ACRE with kitchen garden. Two 
private beach. paddocks, woodland, 





Boathouse and space for En a sheet 





anchorage. 20 ACRES a 
FREEHOLD £16,000 (OPEN TO OFFER) FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (C.53,547) Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (8.50,875) 





WOLDINGHAM, SURREY 


800 ft. up with magnificent views to the south. 


Four reception rooms, 4 principal and 6 secondary bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, offices. 


Central heating and main services. 
Garage with chauffeur’s flat. 
Hard tennis court, ete 
Lovely terraced gardens. 


IN ALL ABOUT 41/,7ACRES 





Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (S8.52,127) 





By direction of Mrs. Lionel Whitehead, O.B.E., J.P. BETWEEN GREAT MISSENDEN AND HIGH 
ABERGAVENNY, MONMOUTHSHIRE WYCOMBE 


Between Abergavenny and Pontypool. 600 ft. up on the Chilterns 


The unusually attractive Freehold 





RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
“QOYTRE HALL,” charming Period Resid with P. ion in a secluded position. 
Four lovely reception Four reception rooms, 7 
rooms, 10 bed and dressing bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Garages and stables Excellent domestic offices. 


Delightful grounds. Home Main _ services. Central 
dairy farm. heating. 


Accommodation land. Garages. Excellent cottage. 


Three agen a Beautifully timbered 
(one with possession), cot- s. in . 
tage and paddock. grounds, in all about 





5 ACRES 


IN ALL 132 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 7 Lots (unless sold privately beforehand) FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
at The Angel, Abergavenny, Mon., on Tuesday, October 19, 1948, at 3 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. BOWEN & SON, Pontypool, Mon. £12,500 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (B.13,334) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel: WIM 0081), & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel: 243) 
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_ 
REGent 
4304 28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
# MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES PRSRSR AN, WA 
By direction of E. W. Dawson, Esq. 
CR ROWBOROUGH BEACON In a delightful siiarm teas de village convenient . : ; NORPSe BROADS - 
Splendidly situate, superb views to Ashdown Forest. for Horsham and Petworth. 9 Splendidly situate with access to the River Waveney, and 
The Delightful Freehold Residence built in AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENCE paper especpnlinnezetiches isco ses nts aR 
the style of an old Sussex Manor House Modernised and containing 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, A Delightful Modern Residence 
known as ANGROVE HOUSE bathroom. 
. Companies’ electricity and water. Garage. 
1 Well-laid gardens with kitchen garden, in all 
UT 14, ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £4,500 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 
Ideally situate in lovely rural country, secluded but not isolated 
A Charming Small 17th-century Residence 
with a wealth of delightful features, at the same time 
up to date and in first-class order. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
ain electricity and water. Central heating. 
™ : Lovely gardens forming a perfect setting for the . : 
a — “ property and including lawns, flower beds and borders, sh 
Approached by a drive and erected originally under orchard, kitchen garden, meadowland, etc., in all containing lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 7 bed and 
the supervision wef ee ee in mellowed ABOUT 7 ACRES dressing rooms (each with lav. basin h. and c.), 2 bathrooms. 
brick with tiled roof and half-timbered exterior. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bed., 3 dressing, studio, 2 bath. FOR SALE FREEHOLD . Main electricity. Central heating. 
Main Services. Central Heating. Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,159) GARAGE. STA iG. ‘ 
COTTAGE, GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS . BLING. OUTBUILDINGS. 
Charming terraced gardens, fruit and kitchen garden MELTON MOWBRAY AND OAKHAM " _ a de ° 
rockeries, etc., and a beautiful expanse of natural | Jn the cream of the hunting country adjoining a rural village. - "ln “Kite cae one tare Bene ae ari ‘in all pr 
forest land, the whole extending to ABOUT 7 ACRES. ¥ »Iné 
pn ‘ - - : A DELIGHTFUL OLD BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
To be Sold by Public Auction at The Castle Hotel, Tun- | \ith lounge hall, 3 reception, 11-13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms ABOUT 31, ACRES 
bridge Wells, on Friday, bathe pee 10, 1948, at ES nn ‘ Main an ’ Me - woo i e 8. 2 
(unless previously disposec of by private treaty). Solicitors: , 
Messrs. CAPRON & CO., Old ee Street, W.1. Seen eee ae sg rehard,“k coe poor so FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 
Joint Auctioneers: M 5s. OSBO «& SRCER, 288, ell-timbered gardens with orcharc itchen garden, P on ‘ 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (REGent 4304), and parkland, po ou) iné A Cottage near by could be purchased in addition if 
RODERICK T. INNES, Esq., F.A.L.P.A., F.C.1.A., The ABOUT 13 ACRES R'SALE FREEHOLD required. 

Cross, Crowborough, Sussex (Crowborough 921). Inspected by OSBORN & MERC ER, as above. (18,124) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,207) 
LONDON, Wal RALPH PAY & TAYLOR a 
LONDON, W.1 1032-33 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, UNDER 30 MILES 
OF TOWN 
Set amidst loveliest surroundings and commanding views of exceptional 
beauty across lake. 
A SMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE OF 
EXQUISITE CHARM 
(The subject of a special illustrated article in COUNTRY LIFE). 
Seven bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, garden room 60 ft. x 20 ft. 
Main electricity and water. Modern drainage. Garages. Stabling. Water 
mill. Three cottages. 
BEAUTIFUL WATER GARDENS. WATERFALLS. SWIMMING 
POOL. TROUT LAKE 
Kitchen garden and pastureland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 25 ACRES FREEHOLD £18,000 
open to reasonable offer 
Joint Agents: RicHARDS & Co., 37, High Street, Marlow (Tel. 2); 
RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 

’Phone: ’Phone: 
cnettesnam  CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS ARRISON Shrewsbury 
53439 (2 lines) 2061 (2 lines) 

1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 
42, Castile Street, SHREWSBURY 
NEAR WORCESTER. LOVELY BOCKHAMPTON MANOR, NEAR BIDEFORD, NORTH DEVON 
QUEEN ANNE HOUSE LAMBOURN, BERKS £6,350 
DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF CHARACTER. Square 
SECLUDED, RURAL. Yet 2-3 miles from the city. hall, 4 rec., 8-9 bed., bath. Main e.l. and water. Central Creare | GEORGIAN HOUSE in delightful old 

BEAUTIFUL MELLOWED HOUSE, 3 reception, 7 heat. Esse cooker. Fine range 19 racing stables. Old gardens gardens faci ing south, near pretty village and bus. 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Aga cooker. and :paddocks. 11 ACRES. By Auction September 14 Three reception, 5 be drooms (2 h. and c¢.), 2 bathrooms, 
Garage 3. cars. Charming old grounds and paddock. | at Newbury. Auctioneers: JAMES STYLE AND WHITLOCK, | attic. Central heating. Main electricity and water. 
4 ACRES. £9,750 (or offer).—Sole Agents: CHAMBER- | 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1 (Tel.: REG. 0911) and Garage.—Sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 

¢ Larnk-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury (as above). | CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham. 3 HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 
“—_——_ BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY es 
LONDON, S8.W.3 9 0152-3 
50 MINUTES LONDON TO THOSE INTERESTED IN HOTELS. 
Berkhamsted. Suit business Wonderful fy kg A to purchase at Bargain Price. 
man with family. Paradise for VALUABLE DETACHED FREEHOLD LICENSED RESIDENTIAL 
children. Near to two excellent YACHTING PROPERTY with charming grounds about 14. ACRES 
public schools. South Devon on the River Dart. cap ronda ag Hotel, Private Residence, 
Nursing or Convalescent Home 
ped ae oe” Exceptionally well-placed property built on rock is to be completely reinstated under 
CHARACTER War Damage Grant of £10,518. Work has now commenced and will proceed at not 
less than £1,000 per month. Purchaser could combine own ideas with builder. 
Completely modernised. Cloaks, Direct access River Dart; river frontage 300 ft. Private beach. 
lounge hall, 2 reception, 6 bed- Five reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 2 baths. Central heating. All main services. 
rooms, bathroom. All services. Garage for 6-7 cars. 
Lovely gardens. Paddock. Large stores and boathouse with direct access to river by private slips. 
Stabling. _ Boathouse. Tennis FIVE-BEDROOMED COTTAGE. 
lawn. Useful outbuildings. Charming grounds with croquet and other lawns, fruit and flower gardens. 
2% ACRES FREEHOLD Price Freehold for quick Sale only £12,500. 
VACANT POSSESSION Purchaser having benefit of War Damage Grant of £10,518. 
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GROsvenor 1553 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


‘ (ESTABLISHED 1778) 
(4 lines) 25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton S.,., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 





GREAT GRANSDEN 


An exclusive village on the borders of Cambs and Beds. 
SUPERB MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


. 





Three rec. rooms, kitchen, 
cloak room, 4 bedrooms, 2 


bathrooms. 


Perfect structural and 
decorative repair. Main 
water and electricity. 
Modern drainage. Tele- 
phone. Central heating. 
Magnificent garden, 2 grass 
tennis courts, summer house, 
Chauffeur’s room. Garage 
for 2. 2 ACRES 
One of the pleasantest 
properties in the Eastern 
Counties. 
VACANT POSSESSION 


PR a Es 


Particulars of the Joint Agents: S. V. EKins & Son, St. Neots, Hunts (Tel. 20), and 
GEO. TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount St., Grosvenor Square, W.1. Tel.: GROsvenor 1553. 





With deep water frontage to Thames and private lagoon. 


MIDDLESEX 


Close to a station. Easy access of London. 


Hall, lounge, dining room, 
4 bedrooms, 2 baths. 


Garage. Cottage. Tea 
house. Wet boathouse. In 
a delightful setting, ter- 
raced lawns,  rockeries, 
kitchen garden, etc. 


In all about 24% ACRES 


Approached by long drive. 





A PERFECT LITTLE RESIDENCE REPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN 
CONVENIENCE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
All particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.4471) 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I 
(EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lrp. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.i 
(REGent 4685) 





HARPENDEN, HERTS 


Delightful secluded position on the high ground adjoining the parklands of Rothamsted, 12 minutes station and villaye, 25 miles London. 


“ ORFORD,” PARK AVENUE SOUTH 


Freehold Modern Residence (in the Elizabethan Manor 
House style) with beautiful gardens. Accommodation: 
3 reception rooms, hall with 
Two staircases. 


Two garages. 





Six bedrooms, bathroom, 
cloakroom. 


All main services 

Brick-built workshop. 
Delightful gardens. Specimen rock and water gardens from 
Chelsea Show. Tennis and other lawns. Topiary. Speci- 


men trees, etc., grass orchard and kitchen garden, in all 


ABOUT 2% ACRES 





To be Sold by Public Auction on October 13 next (unless sold privately beforehand). 
Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. (REGent 4685). 








an R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 (MAYfair 0023/4) 


HOLT, HADLEIGH 
AND CAMBRIDGE 





NORFOLK 
THE HORSTEAD HOUSE ESTATE 


A SMALL HEAVILY TIMBERED 
RESIDENTIAL SPORTING AND 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
in the lovely Bure Valley, only 7 miles from 
Norwich and with direct access by water to 
Wroxham and the Broads. 


186 ACRES 
Sound Mixed Farm (let). 


Accommodation lands. 
Woodlands, ete. 





a F 
& 





LOVELY 17th-CENTURY HOUSE 


in well maintained and very attractive riverside 
gardens. 


Six principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms. Main electricity. 


Garages. Outbuildings. 
Gardener's cottage. 
Bathing pool. Boat house. Meadowland. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in lots on September 18, 1948, at Norwich. 


Solicitors: Messrs. FOYER, WHITE & PRESCOTT, 8, Lygon Place, Grosvenor Gardens, 8.W.1 (Tel.: SLOane 0677). 
Auctioneers: Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, as above, and at 2, Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 24289—2 lines). 


ine 














"[RESIDDER& CO.,77,South Audley St.,W.1 


GROsvenor 2861 Telegrams: “‘Cornishmen, London’’ 





WILLIAM AND MARY RESIDENCE. GROUNDS UP TO 100 ACRES 
ERKS, 7 miles Reading, 14 miles station. Charming old Country House, lounge 
hall, billiard and 4 reception rooms, 4 bathrooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 
attics. Central heating, main electricity, Aga. Garages, stabling, cow house, 2 lodges, 
flat and men’s rooms. Grounds with lake. Hard tennis court, orchard. pasture and 
woodland 35 ACRES; or with 100 ACRES including FARMHOUSE, 2 MORE 
COTTAGES and FARM BUILDINGS. For Sale Freehold or Residence would be let 
unfurnished with gardens onlv.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St.,W.1. (23,194) 
rSumi. iueal tor City man. Quiet position between town and the Downs. Near 
R.A.C. Country Club, 2 minutes from bus route. ATTRACTIVE AND WELL- 
FITTED MODERN RESIDENCE in excellent order: Lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 
reception rooms, bath., 5 bed., all h. and ec. with built-in wardrobes and cupboards. 
All main services, central heating, telephone. Large GARAGE. Beautiful garden of 
¥ ACRE with many fruit trees. FREEHOLD £7,500 OR NEAR OFFER. IMME- 
DIATE POSSESSION.—TRESIDDER & (O.. 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (23.976) 
17th-CENTUHY RESIDENCE. 38 ACRES 

ORTH OXON, 5} miles Banbury and Bicester. 350 ft. up. FOR SALE, 
CHARMING STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, stone-tiled roof. Four reception, 

3 bath., 9 bedrooms. Main electricity, central heating, ‘phone. Garages, stabling. 
Cottage. Hard tennis court. Pleasure grounds with stream, vew hedges. Kitchen 
garden. orchard and naddocks.—TRESIDDER & (O., 77, South Andilev St., W.1. (8.216) 


OnmSET. In old-tashio.ed country town, hunting 3 packs. FOR SALE, 

ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE DATING FROM 17th CENTURY, carefully 
modernised. Avenue drive. Lounge hall, 3 reception, servants’ hall, upstairs sitting 
room, 3 bathrooms, 5 main bedrooms (h. and c.), 4 secondary bedrooms. Main services, 
central heating, telephone. Garage for 3, 4 loose boxes, 2 MODERN COTTAGES. 
Lovely old grounds, tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden, greenhouse and paddock. 
2 TO 4 ACRES.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, London, W.1. (10,247) 











WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17 BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 











Offer of about £6,500 invited before Auction. 
NEWLY DECORATED HOUSE AND MARKET GARDEN 
NEAR WESTERHAM, LIMPSFIELD AND OXTED 


A lovely position 500 ft. 
above sea level, 20 miles 
from London. “Avenue 
drive, 3 sitting, 6 bedrooms, 
bath. Co.’s electricity and 
water. Stabling, barn and 

other buildings. 
Full-size tennis court, well 
cultivated garden, straw- 
berries, vegetables, soft 
fruits, grape and nectarine 
houses, orcharding of about 

100 trees. 
34, ACRES 
FREEHOLD 





WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 





SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE in triangle of WINDSOR, READING AND 

CAMBERLEY. Just in the market. Beautifully appointed, few but spacious 
rooms, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maid’s room. Main services. Lovely 
garden over 2 ACRES. Cottage if wanted.—Sole Agents: WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co. 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





JACOBEAN HOUSE BY A MILL STREAM 


Ina lovely setting on the edge of a village in unspoilt country 2 miles from Junction station 
on the Colchester main line. 


Eight bedrooms all with 
wash basins, 2 baths., 3 
reception rooms, cloakroom. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Stabling. Garage. 


Delightful gardens, kitchen 
garden and paddock. 


Intersected by mill stream 
and bounded by river. 





8 ACRES IN ALL 


Recommended by the Owner’s Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 





NEW FOREST DISTRICT 


Two miles from station with 2-hour service to London. 


Pictvresque modern House 


beautifully placed  over- 
looking open country, and 


most conveniently planned. 
Contains 3 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom and 


very convenient offices. 


GARAGE, 





GARDEN OF ABOUT 1 ACRE WITH FLOWERING 
SHRUBS AND TREES 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 








SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





IDEAL FOR FRUIT OR MARKET GARDEN 


Between Norwich and the Coast. 


Norfolk. 


PLEASANT COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


Brick built with tiled roof. 


Three reception rooms, 7 


bedrooms, bathroom, 


offices. Garage for 3 and 

loft. Excellent range of 

glass. Garden. Orchards. 
Meadow. 





8. ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,000 
F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Tel. REGent 2481). 





3 MILES SOUTH OF DORKING 
“THE DUTCH HOUSE,” SOUTH HOLMWOOD, SURREY 


A charming House of 

unusual character 

designed by the late Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, 


overlooking the village 
green and near to Leith Hill 
and Coldharbour Woods. 
Three reception rooms, 7 
bedrooms (3 basins), bath- 
room. Main services. 
Garage. Fascinating 
studio-cottage with lounge, 
bedroom and_ bathroom. 


and 





Attractise gardens 
grounds 1 ACRE 
For Sale privately or by Auction on September 6. 


Joint Sole Agents: Cubitt & WexsT, London Road, Dorking, Surrey (Tel.: Dorking 
2212), or F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Tel. REGent 2481). 








Chartered 
Surveyors 


EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS 


MAYfair 0016 
(5 lines) 


36, BERKELEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 





18 MILES MARBLE ARCH 








A MODERNISED FARMHOUSE 
in a 24%- ACRE orchard. 
Containing 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bath. Outbuildings. 
All mains. Central heating. 
PRICE £7,250 FREEHOLD 


Three reception, 4 bedrooms. 
Cottage. 





SUSSEX—NEAR UCKFIELD 


WITH 4 ACRES AND A LAKE 


IN UNIQUE WINCHELSEA); 





Only 1 hour 40 minutes Cannon Street. 
A RESTORED MEDIAZVAL COTTAGE 
Containing 3 reception, 3 bedrooms, bath., kitchen. Garage. 
Garden. Main services. Vaulted crypt in Normandy stone. 
PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 


Main services. 


Secondary 
Barn. 

















SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





By order of J. F. Bailes, Esq. 


MALMESBURY. 


A UNIQUE AGRICULTURAL AND 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE KNOWN AS 


PINKNEY PARK 


500 ACRES 


Suitable for Pedigree Cattle or Horse Breeding. 


Good range of Loose Boxes. Model dairy. 





By Auction October 20, 1948, with Vacant Possession 


WILTS—GLOUCESTER BORDERS 


Attractive Minor Resid , also M 
House, 5 Cottages and Lodges. 





XViith-centuryMansion of moderate size_in 
course of reconstruction. 


ValuableJstanding timber. For Sale as a 
i whole or in Lots. [7d ey 


iA 


ME ce 


No negotiations till particulars published. 
Applications booked, 10/-. 


Aero Pictorial Limited 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


GROs or 
14 








Adjoining common and National Trust land. 
/ High up, with fine views between Leatherhead and Dorking. 





TUNBARR, HEADLEY, SURREY 


Unique position which cannot be spoiled. 


GEORGIAN HOUSE 
of charming character, two 


floors only, completely 
modernised and in_ first- 
rate order. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Three reception, 7 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Garage. Cottage. 
CHARMING 16th- 
CENTURY SECONDARY 
HOUSE 


Three bed., bath., sitting 
room. 
Finely timbered gardens, 
ABOUT 2%. ACRES 


For Sale privately or by Auction later (in 2 Lots). 


Joint Sole Agents: HEATON & Sons, 7, North Street, ene ad, and WILSON & Co., 
23, Mount Street, W. 





COBBETTS, PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX 


In this favourite village, facing due south, with lovely views embracing the whole line cf the 
One hour London. 


South Downs. 


STONE BUILT AND 
TILED HOUSE 

in first-rate order and taste- 

fully appointed. 

Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. 
Stabling. Garage. 

MAIN ELECTRICITY 

AND WATER. 

Perfectly secluded gardens. 

Tennis court. Kitchen 

mee 


NEARLY 1% ACRES 


For Sale privately or by Auction September 15, 1948. 
Illustrated particulars from Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Between Horsham and Arundel. 














AUCTIONS 


12, SPANIARDS CLOSE, N.W.11 
In an ideal situation adjacent to Ken Wood, 
Hampstead Heath and golf links. A charming, 
detached, country-style Residence all on two 
floors, almost surrounded by delightful gar- 
dens. Four bed. dressing, 2 bath., 3 rec. 
rooms, domestic offices, maids’ sitting room. 
Garage. Central heating. Parquet floors. 
980 years. £30 p.a. G.R. Auction Septem- 
ber 29 next by: 

GOLDSCHMIDT & HOWLAND 

, Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W.3 (HAM. 

4404). 


IN THE EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
(MIDDLETON HUNT) 
Near Malton and within easy reach of York 
and Scarborough. The Residential Agricul- 
tural and Sporting Property known as the 
EDDLETHORPE HALL ESTATE, com- 
prising the hall with 5 reception rooms, 10 
principal bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. Modern 
services. Eight garages, 9 loose boxes, beauti- 
ful gardens and training paddocks (approx. 
23 acres) with vacant possession on com- 
pletion. Also two good farms (£559 per annum) 
with admirable buildings and five modern 
cottages. Total area 392 acres. To be Sold 
by Auction in one lot at the Royal Station 
Hotel, York, on Friday, September 24, 1948, 
at 3 p.m. Illustrated particulars (1/-) from: 
LLIS & WEBB 
Chartered Surveyors and Auctioneers, 3, Park 
Place, Leeds, 1, or DEES & THOMPSON, 
Solicitors, 40, Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


OMAGH, CO. TYRONE, 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
“ Lisanelly,”’ .gentleman’s well-built Residence. 
Freehold, standing in 3 to 4 acres. Medium- 
sized family house on main road within one 
le of centre of market town. Southern 
aspect, gravel soil. Three reception (one with 
= floor), 6 bedrooms (one with fixed 
asin). bathroom, etc. Central heating. 
Heated conservatory. Main electricity. Tele- 
phone. Brick built garages, good stabling and 
out-offices. Fine sporting district. Vacant 
Possession. For Public Auction September 
15, unless etig sold by private treaty. 
DICK & CRA . le 
Market Street, Omagh. 

Sale by Auction on Thursday, September 23, 
1948, at the Red Lion Hotel, Salisbury, at 
3 p.m. (unless previously sold by private 
treaty) of the ge Residence known as 
THE VICA E, COOMBE BISSETT 
Situated in a ore oon Ma village, 3 miles from 
Salisbury. Standing in secluded grounds with 
— land adjoining, the whole amounting to 
gee 2 acres. Comprising: Entrance 
3 spacious reception rooms, cloakroom 
—_ W.C., 8 bedrooms, bathroom, W.C., ete. 
Excellent P ethan offices. Gardener’ s cottage 
and garage combined. Productive and well- 
stocked, mainly walled, kitchen garden. 
Vacant possession on completion. Further 

particulars of the Auctioneers: 
Messrs. MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.I. 
25, High Street, Salisbury /(Tel. Salisbury 

4211/2). 


TO LET 


[FISH SEASIDE HOUSE to let furnished, 

October to June. 30 miles Cork, main bus 
route, beautiful situation, 5 b.r., bath, c.h.— 
Write, Box 932. 


LE!CESTERSHIRE VILLAGE. To let 

furnished for year or longer, beautiful 
labour-saving Georgian House, 6 miles of 
Rugby and 16 of Leicester. Central heating, 
new electric cooker and Eagle range. Thermo- 
stat immersion heater. Vinery. Double 
garage. Stabling. Gardens of } acre with 
many fruit trees—Agents: FARRENS, Rugby. 


SOMERSET. 23 miles from Glastonbury. 

To be let with early possession, the 
charming Country Residence known as 
“Wootton House,” together with gardens and 
pleasure grounds, ample garage accommoda- 
tion, etc. Main electric lighting and central 
heating. Three cottages. The whole 10 acres 
in extent. Shooting over 1,500 acres are 
included in the letting and excellent hunting 
and golf facilities are within easy reach.—For 
further particulars and to view, apply to the 
Sole Agents: Messrs. WAINWRIGHTS & HEARD, 
Estate Offices, Shepton Mallet (Tel. No. 40). 


























CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 





" GURREY GURREY HILLS, 20 miles London. Excep- 
tionally high- class Flats, unfurnished. 
10 min. station, 5 min. buses, Green Line. 
Central heating, constant hot water, electric 
points, gas fires, h. and c. basins. Garages. 
Garden caretaker. Beautiful views, secluded. 
—Box 929. 


WEST END FIRM of Builders at present 
constructing Flats in Kensington and 
shortly ready for occupation invite appli- 
cations from interested parties. Early posses- 
sion can be given.—For partic ulars write Box 
931. 


WANTED 


HROPSHIRE AREA. A large Mansion is 
required by business house for welfare pur- 
poses. Would purchase same with 1,000 acres 
approx. Agents please note.—O. S. ALFRED 
DEACON & Co., Chartered Accountants, 395, 
Corn Exchange Bldgs., Fennel St., Man- 
chester 4. 


Torquay (NOT WEST OF). Wanted 
somewhere, small Country House 2-3 
reception rooms, 3 principal beds, 2 baths, 
staff sitting room, 2 beds and bathroom, good 
kitchen and domestic offices. Main electric 
light, water and gas. Good vegetable and 
small flower gardens with pasture up to 10 
acres near sea. Main line station, good market 
town. Garage for two with flat over or small 
cottage.—Box 930. 
EST OF ENGLAND. W. J. TOLLEY 
AND HILL (Est. 1902), Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, require Country Houses, 
Farms and Estates for applicants. Owners 
are invited to write us, 58, Baldwin Street, 
Bristol (Tel. 20562). 


FOR SALE 


BERKSHIRE. Excellent small Training 

Establishment. Newbury 10 miles. At- 
tractive Residence with 2 reception rooms, 
office, cloakroom and compact offices, 5 bed 
and dressing rooms, bathroom. Stabling for 
12. Large barn. Main electric light and water. 
For sale with possession. Price £8,250 freehold. 
—Full particulars from Messrs. JACKSON- 
Stops, Cirencester. (Folio 9396) 7 
BOURNEMOUTH, exclusive residential 

district of Branksome Park. Substantial 





























HRISTCHURCH, HANTS. Very fine 

modern (1936) detached brick and flint 
House with one-third acre of ground and 22-ft. 
garage. In good position and suitable as small 
guest house. Central heating and other fea- 
tures. Six bedrooms (on one floor, 3 with 
h. and c.), 2 reception, hall with cloakroom, 
good kitchen and tiled bathroom. Only £5,350 
freehold.—MoorE «& Co., Auctioneers, Car- 
shalton. Tel.: Wallington 2606 (Folio 5671) 


DORSET. Georgian Residence charmingly 
situated in the Purbecks. Four principal 
and 4 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
spacious hall, with cloakroom, 3. reception 
rooms, ample offices. Stabling, garages, out- 
buildings. 58 acres mainly pasture. Co.’s 
electricity. Gravitation spring water. For 
sale freehold with possession.—Agents: 
RUMSEY & RUMSEY, Broadstone, Dorset. 


HAYLING ISLAND. For private occupa- 
tion or as a country club, private hotel, 
nursing home, etc. Ideally situated for 
yachtsmen and golfers. For sale by private 
treaty with vacant possession on completion 
of purchase. A delightfully situated Freehold 
Marine Estate occupying a choice position 
with uninterrupted views to the south over 
Hayling Bay, Spithead, the Isle of Wight, and 
Langstone Harbour. Comprising a substan- 
tially built modern residence with 4 reception 
rooms, 18 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, lounge hall, solarium, ballroom and 
domestic offices, spacious garage, stabling, 
summerhouses, greenhouses, etc., and with 
gardens and grounds of nearly 10 acres. The 
whole in first-class condition and ready for 
immediate occupation.—Illustrated particu- 
lars with plan from the Joint Agents: Messrs. 
Kine & KING and J. 8. HOWELL & Co., West 
Town, Hayling Island, and Messrs. ALFRED 
SavVILL & Sons, 5la, Lincolns Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2. 
UNTS-NORTHANTS-BEDS BOR- 
DERS. Quiet Northamptonshire village 
close country town in lovely countryside. 
Charming Detached Georgian House on two 
floors with 1 acre grounds, good outbuildings, 
stabling and garage accommodation. Three 
reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Good 
domestic offices. Main electric light and 
power. Main water supply h. and c. Freehold 
£3,500. Vacant possession now or to suit 
urchaser.—E. J. & R. S. ASHBY, 5, George 
ow, Northampton. 

















Residence in about 2 acres mature luded 
grounds. Converted as 4 flats. Income with 
all flats let £977 per annum, or with vacant 
possession one flat £727 per annum. Most 
attractive property, lawns, shrubberies, 
kitchen garden, summer house. Double 
garage. Ample space future building. Free- 
hold £19,500 or near offer.—Owner’s Agents: 
HARVEY NIcHoLs & Co., Estate Agency (Mr. 
W. F. Pearson, F.V.1.), 120. Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 1056. 
BURWASH, SUSSEX. Close to Etching- 
ham main line station. Country House of 
character in lovely unspoilt setting. Seven 
prince. and 6 sec. bed., 4 baths., 4 rec., dom. 
Offices, etc. Co.’s elec. Central heating. Good 
water supply by automatic electric pump. 
Large garage and outbuildings. Beautifully 
timbered grounds, 24 acres. Freehold £10,000. 
More land available. Photogra: — and full 
particulars of the Sole Agents: GEERING AND 
COLYER, Heathfield (Phone 250), Sussex. 
ARMARTHENSHIRE. Freehold well- 
built Georgian Residence, beautiful 
private grounds about 2 acres. Three large 
reception rooms, tiled kitchen, maid’s sitting 
room, toilet room, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
billiard room. Central heating. Large heated 
greenhouse, conservatory. Garage 3 cars. 
Usual offices. Exceptional condition. Every 
modern convenience. Vacant Possession. 
Good salmon, sea trout and trout fishing near. 
—Apply Box 674. 
AMPSHIRE. For Sale by private treaty, 
between Andover and Newbury, beau- 
tifully situated Gentleman’s House (with 
wonderful views). Hall, cloakroom and lava- 
tory, 3 reception rooms, 6 family bedrooms 
(5 with basins), 3 bat! throoms, 3 maids’ bed- 
rooms, heated linen room, housemaid’s pantry, 
excellent domestic offices. Main electricity 
with power points in nearly allrooms. Radia- 
tors in every room. — of outbuildings. 
Garage for 4 cars. Coti 90 acres grazing 
and arable. 25 acres w bed. Possession on 
completion.—Further particulars from WRIGHT, 
Doiley Hill, Hurstbourne-Tarrant, Andover. 








JPswicn. Within easy reach. Gentleman’s 
Country Residence with 23 acres of land. 
Modernised house containing 3 reception 
rooms, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, good domes- 
tic offices. Well laid out pleasure gardens, 
—— kitchen garden. Excellent out- 
uildings and stablings. Two cottages. Main 
electricity.— Details from GERALD BENJAMIN, 
Auctioneer, Ipswich. Phone 2287 (3 lines). 
ENZANCE. Superior Residence com- 
manding uninterrupted views of Mount’s 
Bay. Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, garage, 
etc. Suitable for conversion into high-class 
guest house. Vacant possession.—Full par- 
ticulars and order to view from J. A. 
TREGLOWN & Sons, Estate Agents, 8, Chapel 
Street, Penzance. 
DEVON. A yachtsman’s perfect Resi- 
* dence. A unique residence and cottage 
fronting delightful estuary. Acre beautiful 
gardens. Halls, 3 reception, 6 spacious bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, modern domestic prem- 
ises. Modern cottage 7 rooms, bathroom, etc. 
Garaging 4 cars. Main services. Freehold. 
£16,000 quick sale-—STOCKTON . PLUMSTEAD, 
Mawnan, Falmouth. (Ref. 8044 
COTLAND. Western Highlands. For 
sale, extensive Sporting Estate of approxi- 
mately 21,000 acres; 35-40 stags together with 
first-rate salmon and sea-trout fishing; lodge 
completely modernised in 1938, easily run and 
ne oe sheltered Position commanding 
nsurpassed views.—Full particulars from 
Sole Selling Agent: F. F. BRADSHAW, Estate 
Agent, Hay Lodge, Nairn. Tel.: Nairn 357. 
E. COAST overlooking sea. For Sale, 
* Boarding School (Church of England) for 
90 to 100 girls; — premises designed 
for di, Tabo chapel, class-rooms, gymnasium, 
= won ges Y good dormitories and single 
; hard and grass tennis courts, swim- 
—~ sg pool, playing fields, kitchen garden, ete. 
Receipts £18,000 to £20,000 p.a. Terms of 
purchase subject to arrangement. —Apply for 
particulars to Messrs. WHITE, LEONARD AND 
Co., 4, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4. 














SEVENOAKS, KENT. A lovely House in 
attractive grounds of about 15 acres with 
entrance lodge, 7 principal and 4 secondary 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 rec., rooms, billiards 
room and domestic offices. Central heating. 
Garage and chauffeur’s flat. Architect, Sir 
Edward Lutyens. Modernised 1937. Price 
£15,900 freehold.—Full details and photos 
from DA CosTA & PARTNERS, 83, George 
Street, Portman Square, W.1. WELbeck 
0651-2-3. 
SouTH DOWNS NEAR BRIGHTON, 
Suitable training stables or farm. A Down- 
land Estate, nearly 1,000 acres. Modernised 
well-built Residence, high position, magnifi- 
cent views, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 rec ep- 
tion rooms, "Winter garden and_ conservatory, 
Water and electricity laid on. Servants’ wing 
with 4 bedrooms, ‘bathroom, sitting room, 
Extensive outbuildings including old Sussex 
barn, excellent stabling for 30 horses. For 
- —Sole Agents: WILLIAM WILLETT, LTp., 
we Road, Hove, and Sloane Square; 
Ww 





S. 





URREY. Between Farnham and Guildford, 
just south of the Hog’s Back, close to 
Farnham Golf Links. Exceptionally charming 
Country Residence lavishly equipped with all 
modern improvements, completely renovated 
just before the war under the supervision of 
a firm of well-known London architects. 
6-7 bed., 4 bath., 3 rec., lounge hall, loggia and 
sun terrace, tiled cloakroom, ultra modern 
domestic offices, staff sitting room. Central 
heating ( concealed radiators); power through- 
out; main services; modern drainage. Garage 
for 3, stabling, 2 cottages. Picturesque gar- 
dens and grounds, including parklike meadow, 
in all 10 acres. Freehold £15,000.—Agents : 
H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, Farnham (Tel. 
5274) and at Godalming; and F. L. MERCER 
AND Co., 40, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Tel. 
REGent 2481). a 
SUSSEX COAST. Beautiful modern Resi- 
dence with private beach cottage, over- 
looking the sea, Five bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
2 reception rooms, sun lounge, etc. Garage. 
All beautifully appointed. Freehold £13,000. 
—Agents: Ley CLARK & PARTNERS, 3, Wim- 
pole Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.1. 
Tel.: LANgham 1095 (3 lines). 
TILFORD, SURREY. On a southern slope 
commanding beautiful views over pine and 
heatherclad 
Residence. 








country. Charming Country 

Five principal bed., 3 maid’s, 
2 bath, 3 rec. rooms. Garage, stabling, 2 cot- 
tages. Co.’s e.l. and water, Mod. drainage. 
Grounds of about 23 acres inc. well-kept walled 
kitchen garden, orchard, greenhouses, vinery, 
etc. Woodland walks sloping to the river 
afford about 900 yds. trout fishing and boating. 
Golf courses near. Station, town 34 miles. 
Vacant possession. £17,000.—CUBITT & WEST, 
Farnham, Surrey (Tel. 5261), and at Hasle- 
mere, Hindhead, Dorking and Effingham. 
(F.3163) 


EST SURREY. Delightful old Farm- 

house (modernised) with barns and 
paddock, secluded but not isolated, adjoining 
charming village } mile from S.R. main line 
(elec.), Waterloo 50 minutes. Large entrance 
hall, with cloaks, dining rm lounge, with 
old open fireplace, dated 1656. 4 bedrooms 
(basins), bathroom, etc. Central heating 
throughout. Two greenhouses (elec. thermo). 
2 acres lovely garden including most attractive 
water garden. Garage several cars. All main 
services. £10,000.—Box 981. 
WEST SUSSEX. A unique and attractive 

18th-century cottage converted to a 
Modern Residence with a cottage in the rear, 
situated about 6 miles south of Chichester and 
within two miles of Pages aed Harbour. The 
property comare® © bedrooms, 2 reception 
rooms, nursery, 2 bathrooms, kitchen. Central 
heating. And the cottage has we 3 
bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom e whole 
stands in about 1 acre of very attractive garden 
and grounds. Price £9,500 Freehold with 
Vacant Possession.—Full details from Owner’s 
Agent: W. J. EYEARS, F.A.L.P.A., 32, South- 
gate, Chichest Tel. 2851. 


WEST WALES. Small Bungalow Resi- 
dence with 2 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms. Central heating. Main services and 
about 6 acres land for sale with immediate 
possession. Close to bathing, golf and train. 
—Details from 181, FORRESTER ADDIE AND 
Son, the Agents, Dolgelley. 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.” 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


MAYfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





PERITON MEAD, MINEHEAD, 
WEST SOMERSET 


MODERN TUDOR-STYLE HOUSE 
In grey stone and local Treborough slate, occupying a picked 
position facing south and east with views of the moors and sea. 


i ll tal em ar iio 





Five-sid receplivong tomes ln atl, 62-14 beurvuis, 4 bath- 
rooms, convenient offices. Main electric light and power. 
Main water and drainage. Central heating throughout. 
Delightful grounds of great charm and beauty, well kept 
and easily maintained. Productive kitchen garden. 
Two cottages. In all about 3% ACRES 
For Sale by Private Treaty or by Auction on Septem- 
ber 15, 1948, at The Plume of Feathers Hotel, Minehead 
Joint Agents: C. W. RicHarDson & Co., Minehead, and 
Joun D. Woon & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


WARMINSTER, WILTS 
Warminster 2 miles, Heytesbury 1 mile, Salisbury 18 miles. 
The Historic, Residential and Agricultural Estate, 
Norton Bavant Manor, comprising the lovely Queen 

nne Manor House. 
Halls, 3 reception rooms, billiard room, 7 best and 3 staff 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Co.'s electricity and water. 
Central heating. Origina] oak and deal panelling in many 
rooms. Beautiful gardens and park, Lodge and 5 cottages. 
Two rich dairy farms. 228 acres let at £421, and 90 acres 
let at £265. Attractive cottages. Valuable meadows. 

14 miles of trout fishing in the Wylye. 

In all about 380 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in Lots (if not sold 
privately), on October 12, 1948, at the Red Lion Hotel, 
Salisbury. 


Solicitors: Messrs. MARTYNS & GANE, 2, Temple Gardens, 

London, E.C.4. Land Agent: COMMANDER ATWOOD, 

Pythouse Estate Office, Tisbury, Wilts. Printed particulars 

2/-,from the Auctioneers: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, 
Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 








WEALD OF KENT 
Ashford 6 miles. 
FORGE DENE, BETHERSDEN 
Attractive Period Residence facing south. 





Es Py . 

Kive bed., 3 reception, bath. Main services, 

Cottage, garage, stabling, useful buildings. Pleasant 

grounds 18 ACRES POSSESSION. 

For Sale by Auct'on (unless sold privately) at Ashford 
on September 7, 1948. 

Joint Auctioneers: ALFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH 

AND Sons, Ashford, and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. 


PINKNEY HOME FARM 
NEAR MALMESBURY, WILTS 





‘oe 


VOTE 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION, 
CHOICE DAIRY FARM OF 133 ACRES 
T.T. cowhouses for 37 and cowhouse for 17. Excellent 
buildings. Good farmhouse: 3 bed., bath., 2 sitting rooms. 
Main electricity. Two capital cottages. 
Auction, Sept. 15, The Town Hall, Malmesbury, Wilts. 
Auctioneers: FIELDER, JONES & TAYLOR, Swindon, and 
Malmesbury, Wilts, and JoHN D. Woop & Co., as above. 





LONDON 
SLOANE HOUSE, CHELSEA 


This well-known Period House available with 
Vacant Possession. 





The main house contains ¥ bedrooms and 2 bathrooms on 
two floors, and 3 ground floor reception rooms and library. 
Separate entrance to attractive annexe of 6 rooms and 
bathroom. Garage for 2 cars. Large private garden. 
16 years lease at £500 per annum FOR SALE, or long 
lease at nominal ground rent might be granted. 
Full particulars and appointment to view from Sole Agents: 
JOHN D. Woon & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


HAYLING ISLAND 


Four miles Havant Station, frequent trains to Waterloo, 
* SEACOURT,” facing south, with direct sea frontage 
Excellent modern House, 14 bedrooms (most with basins), 
4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, excellent offices, and also 
billiard and music rooms, All main services and central 
heating. Entirely secluded grounds of NEARLY 3 ACRES 
with glasshouses and fruit trees. Lodge with main services 
and bathroom. “Real’’ Tennis Court. 
For Sale by Auction on September 8 (unless sold 
privately). 
Joint Auctioneers: LAWRENCE & Co., Regal House, Hayling 
Island, and JoHn D. Woon & Co., 28, Berkeley Square, W.1 


OVERLOOKING BOLT HEAD 
SOUTH DEVON 


With fine marine views. 
EXCELLENT ees ~~ oe MODERNISED 
HO 








In first-class order with ideal facilities for yachting. 
Hall, 3 reception, 5 bed., 2 bath., modern kitchen. Main 
electricity, water and drainage. Garage. Cottage. Private 

bathing beach. Gardens with terraces. Kitchen garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & 


(72,781) 
co. 





CENtral Telegrams: 
Established 1799 “ ” 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS Farebrother, London 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
ADJOINING BURHILL GOLF COURSE 
Convenient for Walton-on-Thames Station. Waterloo under 30 minutes. 
CHARMING EXTENSIVE OPEN VIEWS. 


FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 
Completely modernised. 


3-4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, 
DRESSING ROOM, 3 BATHROOMS, 
DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 


MODERN DRAINAGE. 





WITH DIRECT ACCESS TO GOLF COURSE. 
GARAGE AND USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. 


ABOUT ONE ACRE 


PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD 
(Subject to contract.) 


For further particulars: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 (CEN. 9344). 








MONTGOMERYSHIRE — SHROPSHIRE BORDER 
Shrewsbury 17 miles, Welshpool 6 miles. 
A charming Freehold Residential Property, GUNLEY, CHIRBURY 
part. of Tudor period with fine oak panelling and remainder Georgian style. 


gyre se. R.R. HENSHAW, F.R.1.C.s., F.L.A.S. 


Tel: 
3929 





2% MILES SOUTH OF BATH 
High up with superb views, on outskirts of picturesque old village. 


463 








Standing in a nicely timbered 
setting with extensive views of 
the Montgomeryshire-Shrop- 
shire hills. Outer hall, inner 
hall (oak panelled), library (oak 
panelled), 3 reception rooms, 
13 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 staff bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
domestic _ offices. Garages. 
Stabling. Nicely laid out and 
maintained pleasure garden. 
Two highly productive kitchen 
gardens. Gardener’s house 
(5-roomed). Fishing rights, 


With rich pasture land, the whole approximately 37 ACRES 


Auctioneers: NORMA 


4 





LLO 


D & CO., F.A.I. 
y and Ellesmere. 








Attractive Georgian Stone- 
Built Residence 
Six rincipal bedrooms, 4 
secondary ditto, 4 reception 
(3 facing south), 3 bathrooms, 
excellent kitchen and offices. 
Main services. Interesting old 
courtyard and stable block. 
ge. Servant’s flat. Garage 
for 3. Matured old lawns and 
garden, walled kitchen garden, 
orchard. 15 acres of pasture. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £12,000. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION 


Further particulars from Vendor's Land Agent: R. R. HENSHAW, as above, 
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BOURNEMOUTH stag ge drgogred 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S, I 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. T. BRIAN COX, F.R.LC.S8., A.A : 
TS 


E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. LAND AGEN BRIGHTON 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAM PTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING J. W. SYKES A. KILVING’ ON 





NOTABLY ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING PROPERTIES IN THE NEW FOREST 


A SHOW ‘PLACE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER 
Two miles from Lymington with its excellent yachting facilities, 5 miles from Brockenhurst Golf Course, 16 miles Southampton, 17 miles Bournemouth. 
Referred to in Domesday Book. 


r . This interesting small Estate with beautiful Residence 
forming the Old Mill House that has been extended and 
modernised in good taste and possessing all conveniences 
and comforts. 
Six bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms, charming 
drawing room 22 ft. x 18ft., dining room, sitting room, 
flower and gun rooms, sunparlour, kitchen and excellent 
offices. 

Co.’s electricity and power. Main water and gas. Radiators 
in practically every room and basins in nearly all the 
bedrooms. 

Garage for 2 cars. Picturesque 5-roomed cottage. Coal 
shed, 

The gardens and grounds are a particularly beautiful 
feature, being kept up to the last degree of perfection and 
are intersected by a charming stretch of water fully stocked 
with trout. There are sweeping well-kept lawns, ornamental 
rose garden, flower beds, fruit cages, productive kitchen 
garden, heated greenhouses, cold frames, delightful wood- 
land, paddock and market garden land. 





The whole extending to an area of about 8 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION on completion of the purchase. 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





OXFORDSHIRE 


Between Oxford (16 miles) and Banbury (8 miles). 


The valuable Freehold Residential and 1 FIVE CHOICE MIXED FARMS 
Agricultural Estate known as the DUNS having an area from about 66 acres to 241 acres. 
TEW ESTATE, including an attractive 
17TH-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 
(as illustrated). 


Equipped with good houses and farm buildings. 


Accommodation holding of about 51 acres. 


Part of the picturesque village of Duns Tew 

comprising FOURTEEN OLD-WORLD COT- 

TAGES, House, Cottage and garden. Estate 
office and reading room. Allotments. 


Four reception rooms, 7 principal and secondary 

bedrooms, dressing room, 4 servants’ bedrooms, 

bathroom, 3 w.c.s, ample domestic offices, 
servants’ hall, cellarage. 


Outhouses. Stabling. Two garages. Lawns . ; ares 
ail saeeiien “Wanmnric. The whole extending to an area of about 


854 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION of the Manor House, 
outbuildings, gardens, estate office, and certain 
lands in hand will be given on completion of the 
purchase. 


Main water and electricity laid on. 





Excellent kitchen garden and orchard. 


MOS 


Set of farm buildings and land with orchard. - : as = oe ee 
To be Sold by Auction in 28 Lots in October, 1948 (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. LacEy & SON, 17, Avenue Road, Bournemouth. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 





ON THE BORDERS OF WORCESTERSHIRE AND WARWICKSHIRE 


About 10 miles from Birmingham, 10 miles from Alcester, 4 miles from Redditch, 5 miles from Henley-in-Arden and 12 miles from Stratford-on- Avon. 
THE IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE KNOWN AS 
BEOLEY ESTATE, BEOLEY, NEAR BIRMINGHAM 


On the main Birmingham to Alcester Road. 


Comprising: 8 CHOICE DAIRY AND MIXED FARMS OF FROM 25 TO 166 ACRES, ALL LET TO EXCELLENT TENANTS. 
Several valuable areas of Accommodation Land. Useful pasture and arable fields, all with excellent road frontages. 
FIVE ENCLOSURES OF THRIVING WOODLANDS. TWO EXCELLENT SMALLHOLDINGS. 
BRANSONS CROSS FARM WITH EXCELLENT RESIDENCE AND BUILPINGS, AND 101 ACRES WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
Two charming cottages and gardens. Keeper’s cottage and paddock. Attractive modern bungalow. 
The Estate produces a gross income of about £1,345 per annum, and the whole extends to an area of over 878 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION of Bransons Cross Farm, a Smaliholding, Field and Woodlands will be given on completion of the purchase. 
To be Sold by Auction in 33 Lots at The Grand Hotel, Colmore Row, Birmingham, on Thursday, September 16, 1948, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold privately) 


Solicitors: COLIN McCARRAHER, 3, College Place, London Road, Southampton. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 2 and 3. Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton (Tel. 3941), and at Bournemouth, Brighton and Worthing. 





99 
“DENE HOLLOW,’’ 11, ARDMORE ROAD, PARKSTONE, DORSET 
NOW IN THE MARKET FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
Adjacent to bus routes, shops and station, and close to golf course and harbour. 

A well-designed and completely labour-saving detached 
Freehold Residence in an absolutely 
UNIQUE SHOW GARDEN 
which has been thrown open to the public on many occasions 
for charitable purposes. 

Three bedrooms (1 h. and c.), beautifully appointed bath- 
room, 2 reception rooms, complete domestic offices. Large 
garage, workshops. Part central heating. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 

To be Sold by Auction at Bournemouth on 





September 16, 1948 (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. TREVANION & CURTIS, 87, High Street, Poole. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 





Bournemouth 6300 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH Telegrams : 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) ‘“‘Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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“ere HARRODS OFFICES 


“Esta‘e, Harrods, London’’ 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 West Byfleet 


and Haslemere 
— 


ESHER 20 MINUTES FROM WATERLOO 
a | 





AN HISTORICAL PROPERTY OF GREAT ARCHITEC- 
TURAL MERIT DATING BACK TO THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY 


HALL, 2 SUPERB RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS (2 MORE EASILY 
CONVERTED), 2 BATHROOMS. 


UP-TO-DATE CENTRAL HEATING, ELECTRIC PASSENGER LIFT. 
MAIN SERVICES, 

GARAGE.” CHARMING GARDEN WITH LONG RIVERSIDE FRONTAGE 
NEARLY 1 ACRE 


£9,750 FREEHOLD 





HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Capes, ee, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 
490. Eat. 81 





THE LARCHES Auction September 21 next (if not sold privately). BETWEEN WOKING AND GUILD- 
BATCHWORTH HEATH, HERTS COXTIE HOUSE, COXTIE GREEN, 


/ 
c.l | NR. BRENTWOOD, ESSEX c.4 FORD By/c.3 
Charming rural OS ee ee golf course, only 16 AN IDEAL SMALL aa FOR THE BUSINESS 1} miles main line station. 40 mins. Waterloo. 





MODERN CHARACTER RESIDENCE GEORGIAN-STYLE FREEHOLD CHARMING QUEEN ANNE MANOR 
RESIDENCE HOUSE 


Three reception, billiards room, 6 bed., 2 bath. A beautiful replica and the subject of a special article in 


Five reception, 14 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Co.’s services. Central heating. COUNTRY LIFE. MAIN WATER AND PART ELECTRICITY. 
1% ACRES Lounge hall, 3 aay rape Nghe ane dressing rooms GARAGES FOR 5 CARS. 
Garage. Pleasant woodland gardens of 1% (basins, hot and cold), 3 bathrooms. ixcellent cottage. asure inds, prolific kitet 
: ; CENTRAL HEATING, PARQUET FLOORS, ETC, | “*°ellent cottage, | Pleasure grounds, prolific kitchen 
For Sale privately, or Auction September 21 next. Garage and stabling for three, swimming pool, cottage and FREEHOLD £1 is, 00 
Joint Auctioneers: HaRRops Ltp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, ABOUT 30 ACRES 


, Inspected by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (KENsington 1490) and Messrs. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent (KENsington 1490. Extn. 803), and West Byfleet Office, 


SWANNELL & SLY, 3, Maxwell Road, Northwood (Tel: 19). Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). Surrey (Tel: Byfleet 149). 











REIGATE, SURREY By/c.4 LEATHERHEAD AND GUILDFORD c.4 
In a lovely old English garden close to the historic town and parkland. 
THIS RESIDENCE OF GREAT DIGNITY AND CHARACTER 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


part originally believed to have been a hunting box of King Charles IT, is situate on 


a southern slope, enjoying exceptional, far-reaching views. With original oak timbering, and open fireplaces. 


J itect' of the Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
ee Ta. with later 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
additions, planned with all good offices. 
principal rooms on two a aie 3 i 
floors only, facing south. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Six bedrooms, ressing — — ee 
room, 2 bathrooms, cloak- CENTRAL HEATING. 
room, 4 reception rooms, > tite atlas 
maids’ sitting room and MAIN WATER. 

ces. Coach-house with - 
prone ond table, timber A small farmery, garage, 
garage, picturesque cottage, ete. 


useful outbuildings. 





Inexpensive grounds, kit- 

Exquisite secluded grounds, 

prolific fruit and vegetable —  agaad — hard, and 

garden, meadow, about pe OCH. n attested 
ay, ACRES uernsey herd, and a good 


milk trade. 





PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 8-9, Station Avemedh, West 


ONLY £8,000 FREEHOLD 








Byfleet (Tel: Byfleet 149), and 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: Sole London Agents:{HarRops Ltp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 
DEVON ABOUT 600 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL c.3 CHOICE PART OF SUSSEX COAST c.3 
Lovely neighbourhood about 3 miles from Exeter. GENUINE OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE IN A SECLUDED 
CHARMING RESIDENCE POSITION 
Small farm with ample out- 

at ‘ Lounge hall, 4 reception 

buildings. Hall, 3 recep rooms, 11 bedrooms, 3 

tions, 5 beds, bathroom. bathrooms. Electric light 


and modern conveniences. 
GARAGE. 
LARGE GARAGE. 
SMALL FARM. 


DETACHED 





FARM BUILDINGS. BUNGALOW. 
Electric light. Gardens and grounds of 
oa’ charm, eo or- 
anne . chard, lawns, owering 
Pleasure grounds. Meadow shrubs and many features. 
: lands. i. * 
IN ALL ABOUT 40 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD IN ALL NEARLY 3 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, on S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. 
n. & 








Extn. 807). 
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Driway Weathercoats and Sportswear are stocked by leading stores and outfitters throughout the country 


--- perhaps 
the finest 
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made 


Founders of 


Tel: 








CROYDON, 


CHURCA 
BELLS 


Ringing Peals 
Chimes 
Carillons 


Single Bells 
a 


BELL TOWER ON A COUNTRY ESTATE 


ESTATE CLOCKS 


ELECTRIC OR WEIGHT-DRIVEN 


Coo} 
GILLETT & JOHNSTON Lro. 


SU BHBRE Y 
Famous: Bells 


Thornton Heach 322! (5 lines) 








BROOKLANDS 
of 
BOND STREET Limited 


London AL VIS Distributors 


NEW 14h.p. ALVIS CHASSIS 
FITTED WITH SPECIAL 
DROPHEAD, 4-SEATER 
COUPE by TICKFORD 


Delivery 4 to © weeks. 


Inspection and details at 


103, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
Mayfair 8351/6. 


ee 
piste 


clothes 


AT THE BEST SHOPS 


6) 














arty 


Ls — ss 


Clive Bond 


Lhe Nolspaper 
of 


Quality and Distinel 


CLIVE HUGHES & Co. Ltd., Fleet, Street,E.C.4 











Maximum Retail Price in U.K. : 


33/4 per bottle. 17/5 half-bottle. 









RONUK 


BY APPOINTMENT 


roun.mexns SANITARY POLISHES 
Sanitary Polish ” ” 
GIVE "THE SHINE OF QUALITY 
Manufact 

sre TO FLOORS AND FURNITURE 

RONUK 
LIMITED SUPPLIES LIMITED ASK ALSO FOR 
PORTSLADE §S,/nreo YHROUSH KON U K 
SUSSEX PRE-WAR STOCKISTS BOOT POLISH 








ayeastasengunerazcananpenenassrseneeenrginis: 





















































































































































HATCHARDS 


Established 1797. 
Booksellers to their Majesties The King, 
The Queen, and to Queen Mary. 


Hatchards can always offer a 
wide selection of 


New and Old Books, Children’s 

Books, Rare Books in fine 

bindings, Bibles, Prayer Books, 
and Reference Books. 


187, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telephone : REGent 3201-3204. 
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im no 
- 99 
leader... 
— said Marjorie 
“I’m just a sheep—one of the 
‘yes girls ’.” 
“ But your war job wasn’t exactly 


sheeplike.” 
“Ah, that was different. We were 
up against it then.” 

“ What about now?” 

“Well, I suppose we aren’t al- 
together out of the wood yet.” 
“ We certainly aren’t! That's why 
I want you to take over the secre- 
taryship of our 
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National Savings Group. Na need 
for me to tell you how important it is 
to keep it going.” 

“ But isn’t there anyone else?” 


“* Of course there is. But you know 
it’s just the sort of job you enjoy 
doing once you've got your teeth 
into it.” 


“O.K. Tl do it. Buckle on my 
armour again and all that. Mind 
you, I’m looking to you for an 
awful lot of moral support. Keep 
your fingers crossed for me, won’t 
you?” 
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BILL SAVILL and HIS BAND 
(Ex-R.A.F.H.Q. Fighter Command.) 
Regular B.B.C. Broadcasts. Resident Officers’ 
Sunday Club, Grosvenor House, 1942-46. 
Engagements include : Royal Caledonian Ball, 
Débutantes’ Ball, Huntsmen’s Ball and over 40 
other Hunt Balls in the past few months. Will 
be pleased to arrange either small or large 


Orchestra for your Private Party, Charity Ball, 

or similar function. Write: 35, OXFOR 

GARDENS, DENHAM, UXBRIDGE, Middx. 
Tel. Denham 2748. 





‘“* ENGLISH ” 
GLASSHOUSE UNIT 


Construction based upon the use of 

standard-sized DUTCH LIGHTS. 

Approx. width 13ft. Approx. length 
from 8ft. to 96ft. 

Suitable for growing ‘Tomatoes, 
propagating Seedlings, and many 
other purposes. 

Made of Red Cedar. Never needs 
painting. Glazed without putty. 
DUTCH_LIGHTS also supplied. 


Prompt deliveries. 
LIST No. 138 FREE ON REQUEST. 


GABRIEL, WADE & ENGLISH LTD. 
Inc. English Bros., Ltd., WISBECH 











WANTED FOR EXPORT 
VICTORIAN AND GEORGIAN 
GOLD JEWELLERY 


Price no object for fine specimens— 
also Diamonds, Gems, Old Silver 
Antiques, Plate, etc. Call or send 


registered. Cash immediately. 
LINDEN & CO., LTD. 
84/85, New Bond St., London, W.1. (Mayfair 5984). 
The first Jewellers in New Bond Street. 
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‘Handled with care 


Before you take down that highly prized sporting gun of yours 
and make for the moors, pause! Are you covered against the 
loss of the gun, or damage to it ? Or against mishap to yourselt 
and others? The ‘General’s’ Sporting Gun Comprehensive 
Policy will protect you completely, at small cost, against every 
risk connected with the sport. Write for particulars. 


GENERAL 


Accident Fire & Life Assurance Corporation Ltd. 


Chief Offices: General Buildings, Perth, Scotland 
General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 


Sp/t 


























THE JIFFY REV 
FOR THE DINING TABLE, ETC. 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
NO need to /SK—just TURN 
the MAT and help yourself 
Size 211% ins. diameter by % in. thick. Colour : 
ee Jacobean Oak with dark brown border. 
Withstands both heat and damp. 
PRICE 38/- including P. Tax, Postage and Packing 
Patentee and Manufacturer: E. CHALMER 
9 THE CRESCENT, SURBITON, SURREY 
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BIRMINGHAM THOMAS: KERFOOT & CO.LT.D :BARDSLEY:LANCS:* 
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aha silver fox trims this youthful coat. Turquoise, green, claret. nigger and black. Sizes 6 to 8. £8 ° 9 .0 


LIVERPOOL@® MANCHESTER @ BIRMINGHAM @ GLASGOW eLEEDS @ HANLEY @ LEICESTER 
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THE HONOURABLE BARBARA NORTH 


The Honourable Barbara North is the elder daughter of the late Major Lord North and 
Mrs. Charles Harman Hunt 
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NATIONAL PARKS 


HE chairman of the County Councils’ 
Association, who in his more private 
capacity as Sir Arthur Hobhouse presided 
over the deliberations of the National Parks 
Committee, must have been more than aston- 
ished at Mr. Silkin’s amazing defence of the 
policy of making those councils responsible for 
the planning and management of national 
parks. So must many other chairmen and 
members of county councils : for though it was 
always obvious that as soon as those councils 
became the normal planning authorities under 
the new Act a plausible case could be made for 
refusing to take away their responsibility for 
the national park areas in their jurisdiction, it 
was no secret, either, that the more enlightened 
councils themselves would be heartily glad to be 
relieved of making decisions in cases where local 
ambitions and national interest were in patent 
conflict, and where local pressure might seek to 
influence their better judgment. 

Sir Arthur Hobhouse and his colleagues on 
the National Parks Committee were no strangers 
to this feeling, and it was with complete know- 
ledge of the difficulties of local authorities that it 
was proposed to set up a separate local planning 
authority for each national park. It was to be 
a committee of which one half of the members 
and the chairman should be appointed by the 
National Parks Commission. ‘‘ We consider,” 
they said in their report, “that this ratio of 
representation will maintain a just balance 
between the established interests of the local 
population and the national interests which it is 
the main purpose of a national park to protect 
and promote.” 

This proposal and the complementary one 
which would’bring into being the National Parks 
Commission itself, with a status enabling it to 
meet on equal terms those inveterate enemies 
of national amenity, the Government depart- 
ments, are the substance and essence of the 
report of the Hobhouse Committee. The report 
has been in the hands of the Minister, who first 
asked for it, since March, 1947, and it has been 
generally assumed that legislation would be 
forthcoming next session. Here, however, is the 


Minister’s present account of the situation : 


“Some people contend that the county councils 
should not be entrusted with the task of plan- 
ning and managing the proposed national park 
areas and that there should be an outside body, 
‘friends of some beautiful district or other,’ 
appointed to do it. The county councils have 
been given functions in the belief that they are 
capable of carrying out wider planning, and it 
seems to me utterly wrong and the negation of 
democracy to suggest that they are not capable 
of carrying out their functions.”’ ‘“‘Some people 
contend”’ seems an ungracious variant of “my 
committee has reported,”’ but the contemptuous 
sneer that follows with regard to “friends of 
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some beautiful district or other”’ defies adequate 
comment. Had it not been for the acknowledged 
“friends’’ of such beautiful districts and their 
unremitting efforts during the past century, 
there would be little natural beauty left in this 
country, and not much to make national parks 
of. As for the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, its very existence is built up on the 
work of the voluntary societies and associations 
of the past. 

According to Mr. Silkin one can be truly 
democratic only by entrusting all matters in- 
volving planning and preservation to the county 
councils. But if the nation’s mines and railways, 
its fuel and its power can be fitly managed by 
non-elected national bodies—even Mr. Silkin 
does not suggest that they should be handed over 
to the county councils—- why should not national 
amenities be treated likewise? The truth is, of 


BBVA AAA 


AUGUST EVENING, 1948 


OW still is the valley ! Not a whispering air 
Stirs round the templed trees: the cooled 
delight 
Of evening deepens quietly into night, 
That sheltering mother veiling from the glare 
Of world-born conflict our in-thrusting care. 
The clouds, like angels stretched in dream-lit 
flight, 
Lie on the hills into whose darkening height 
The warm, wet earth-scent rises like a prayer. 
The vain has ended : benison is breathed 
On the heart’s patience as the evening hymn, 
A hymn that rose before the worlds began 
And is to all futurity bequeathed— 
Whilst in the Kremlin, fortress-eyed and grim, 
Five men debate the destiny af Man. 
GORELL. 
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course, that Mr. Silkin’s advisers and their col- 
leagues in other departments do not want 
anything in the way of national control for 
national parks. It would severely curtail their 
freedom of land-grabbing in a large area of the 
country and would handicap all sorts of depart- 
mental projects which now find little hindrance 
under the impenetrable cover of “‘ inter-depart- 
mental consultation.’”’ If our bureaucrats have 
their way, our national parks will be weak, 
unco-ordinated and national only in name. It is, 
perhaps, ironical that the chosen instrument 
should be those very county councils which have 
so often been denounced by Mr. Silkin’s party as 
effete and unrepresentative. 


VILLAGE HALL 
N encouraging sign of enterprise comes from 
the 650 population of Tickton, near Bever- 
ley. Wanting a village hall, they have set to 
work to build it for themselves, helped by the 
promise of the Ministry of Education’s grant 
obtainable through the local Rural Community 
Council, and, in this case, by a party of foreign 
visitors from the International Voluntat'y Sér- 
vice for Peace. The simple design for the hall, 
100 feet by 30 feet, was given by a local archi- 
tect; materials supplied by contractors at con- 
siderate prices are paid for at present by the 
villagers and their well-wishers; and the walls 
are up. Work goes on between 4 and 9 p.m. 
each evening. No doubt the international 
volunteers, coming from Switzerland, Finland, 
Austria, Norway, Germany, are a great help, 
and that regulations as to licences have been 
eased. But the people of Tickton are to be 
congratulated on their spirit. They have shown 
that they have discovered the uses of leisure and 
that, at least in the East Riding, there are 
Englishmen prepared to help themselves by 
helping each other, instead of submitting to the 
prevalent inertia of “‘leaving it to the authori- 
ties.”’ 


CHISWICK HOUSE 
HE Ministry of Works’ acceptance of 
Chiswick House, under the Ancient Monu- 
ments Act, was expected, but is none the less to 
be welcomed, although the gardens will con- 
tinue to be maintained by the Brentford and 
Chiswick Town Council. What is to be done 
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with the house itself? Lord Burlington’s m iia- 
ture Palladian villa, ‘‘too small to live in. too 


large to hang on one’s watch,” was bi in 
1727-36 as an architectural gem to contai: his 
works of art, but in 1788 was expanded ir to qa 
residence by the addition of two flanking ngs 
by Wyatt. These throw the original building, 
with its exquisite little rooms, entirely out of 
scale, depriving several of them of daylight. ‘hey 
have, moreover, lost their own character « ving 
to redecoration by Crace in the 19th century, 
The whole building is in bad repair, and 


attempts before the war to find a community 
use for it proved abortive. A year ago, Mr. Claud 
Phillimore proposed in CountRY LIFE that, 
under the circumstances, the most fitting and 
also the most economical course would be to pull 
down Wyatt’s useless and damaging wings so as 
to restore the villa (which survives intact) to its 
original condition as ‘‘one of the miniature 
architectural perfections of Europe,’’ furnished 
as it was intended to be. The Ministry’s accept- 
ance of the house encourages the hope that this 
will now be done. Its restoration of that com- 
parable miniature, Inigo Jones’s Queen’s House 
at Greenwich, was achieved only by ruthless 
removal of accretions and was performed with 
a skilfulness proving that the department’s 
experts possess all the qualifications needed for 
the no less beneficial operation at Chiswick. 


GRAIN PROSPECTS 


O much ripe grain was lost on the ground 
last month before conditions were fit for the 
binder or combine harvester to get round all the 
fields that we shall see the stubbles growing 
green in the next week or two, and no doubt also 
a strange admixture in some of next year’s corn 
crops. Self-sown wheat in the barley is a 
nuisance, spoiling the sample for the maltster, 
but now that the farmer is allowed to keep part 
of his corn for stock-feeding he can choose what 
he will sell and what he will keep at home. We 
can hope that by next harvest grain supplies in 
the world will have so improved that the British 
farmer can retain at least half his wheat and 
barley as well as all his oats, since it is to feed 
more pigs and poultry rather than for milling 
or malting that the farmer is being asked to 
grow more grain in the next few years. The 
tally of our harvest this year is not known yet, 
but final yields should not fall far below average. 
Crops looked exceptionally well until early 
August, and the losses in harvesting should not 
be more than 15-25 per cent. in many districts 
if the sun shines. Happily most of the countries 
of Europe have gathered heavier harvests than 
last year. This will relieve fears of winter 
famine and lighten the claims on America’s 
charity, so releasing to the world’s markets more 
grain for those who can afford the dollars to buy. 


LOCAL RULES 
OLFING legislators have always realised 
that it is impossible to frame laws for every 
possible circumstance that may arise, and have 
advised clubs to make such rules as are suited 
to local conditions. If any evidence were 
needed of their wisdom it is provided by some 
news from Darwin in Australia, where the 
players are beset by difficulties which are fortu- 
nately and peculiarly local. All golfers have 
heard of goose- and swan-necked clubs, but few 
have met frill-necked lizards. At Darwin, 
apparently, they abound, and together with 
goannas, lurk in the borders of the jungle and 
snap any errant ball. To these have now been 
added ‘“‘bomber’’ hawks, who swoop down 
impartially on any ball, whether hit crooked or 
straight. But a still more alarming hazard is a 
heap of rubble believed to be the home of giant 
snakes. A rule has therefore been made to this 
effect : ‘When a hawk, lizard, crocodile, snake 
or wallaby takes the ball, another shall be 
dropped.’’ We are not specifically told what 
happens when the ball disappears into the 
ominous pile of rubble. Must the player make a 
search in it, or is he allowed to presume that a 
snake has got it? It would seem to be a reason- 
able presumption. Even when a golf ball is as 
dear and hard to come by as it is, there are 
circumstances in which it is prudent to give it up 
as a bad job rather than make too scientific and 
Darwinian investigations. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


ROM my one and only cornfield the other 
evening there rose a cloud of small birds in 

such numbers that for a moment I thought 
the field had been selected as a holiday camp by 
a flock of town sparrows; and that is one of the 
worst things that can happen to standing corn. 
I realised that this was most unlikely, since the 
sparrow will never trouble to tackle a secondary 
cereal such as barley and oats if wheat is avail- 
able, and there are acres of wheat in this area, 
some of it standing in stooks, which is the way 
in which the sparrow likes his meal to be served. 

Immediately the flock of birds was in the 
air it divided into two parties, one going to the 
northern hedgerow and the electric power wires, 
and the other to the willow clump at the 
southern end of the field, and I then saw from 
the undulating flight of both packs that they 
were two different varieties of finch. But, as is 
usual in this country when the light is against 
one, I could not detect a trace of colour on 
them. When I returned with the field-glasses 
a few minutes later they were back again 
in the corn, and I then noticed that a most 
regrettable patch of seeding thistles among the 
barley and oats was alive with goldfinches, 
which afforded proof that one of the parties was 
engaged in useful work. 

* a * 

HE other birds proved to be greenfinches, as 

I had suspected from their stocky shape, and 
this was remarkable, since the greenfinch in this 
district is one of our rarer birds, though I am 
fully aware that it is extremely common in 
other parts, particularly Scotland. Large semi- 
migratory flights of greenfinches, which stay 
with us for two or three days during the late 
autumn and winter, are a quite usual occur- 
rence, but I do not previously recollect having 
seen them in big packs as early as the first week 
of August. It suggests that from a greenfinch 
point of view everything during the breeding 
season this year has been highly satisfactory, 
and that both hatches of young birds have 
been brought off without difficulty or delay. 

I was not quite certain as to the identity of 
the greenfinches’ chosen food-stuff even with the 
aid of the field-glasses. I thought I saw one 
member of the flock clinging to the stem of an 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


oat and picking out the corn from the head, but 
I am doubtful if an oat-stalk would support 
this comparatively heavy bird. Seeing that 
there is, unfortunately for me if not for the 
birds, a heavy crop of weed cverywhere in the 
corn, I imagine that they were at work on a type 
of vetch which at this time of the year produces 
a small black pod full of seeds, and which is very 
common in this part of the country. 
* * 
* 

GREENFINCH with a broken wing who 

lived with us for some three years preferred 
this vetch, when it ripened in the early autumn, 
to all the seeds in his canary mixture with one 
solitary exception. This was hemp, which in 
the mixed bird-seed of other days was always in 
very short supply, and for the very good reason 
that hemp has a strong alcoholic content, as all 
who have tasted bhang in India willagree. Iam 
of opinion that bhang, the product of the hemp, 
has a more immediate and electrifying effect and 
provides a more sustained hang-over than any 
other brew in the world, and since every type of 
cage bird makes a bee-line for the few hemp 
seeds in its mixture before it looks at anything 
else, it seems that a natural taste for alcohol is 
common in the ornithological world. A parrot 
I owned in Egypt had a positive craving for it, 
and immediately the cocktail tray was brought 
in by the safragi in the evening he began to shout 
“‘Cocky’”’ to remind me that his name was at 
the top of the roster for a short one, and there 
was no peace until he had put his head through 
the bars and had, not a sip, but a most bountiful 
and greedy gulp from a glass of dry martini. 
After this he would entertain the party with 
selected remarks from his extensive repertoire, 
which luckily, owing to a slight huskiness caused 
by the martini, were not all intelligible to 
strangers, though on one occasion a visiting 
missionary, after listening to him for some time 
with a pained expression, said : ‘‘I believe that 
that bird is using the most awful language !” 


E are now ata period of the year when 

many people who are not poultry addicts 
from choice buy at a fancy price half a dozen 
six-month-old guaranteed laying pullets, not for 
the love of the birds, but solely for their egg 
output. Immediately after the purchase they 
make two discoveries, one that the pullets are 
not laying or even thinking of it, and the other 
that the only off-the-ration food available is 
threshing-floor sweepings of weed seed, chaff, 
and thistle fluff. If news of this market for 
threshing-floor rubbish should reach the rude 
forefathers of the present-day farmers in their 
narrow cells, it might provoke the silent dust to 
action, which Gray tells us Honour’s voice fails 
to do; at any rate the whole churchyard would, I 
am sure, heave with incredulous laughter. The 
poultryman who sells the _ six-month-old 
laying pullets has a ready line of defence 
when his guarantee proves to be incorrect, since 
it is a recognised thing in the hen and pullet world 
that the love of the old home is so strong that 
on a change of surroundings the birds are so 
afflicted by nostalgia that they are unable to 
lay for some considerable time. 


* * 
a 


LS ee I was feeding my pullets recently 
(concerning whose egg-laying abilities I 
need not indulge in fiction, seeing that they are 
of my own hatching and not for sale), my 
gardener told me a good story of a poultryman 
who, on seeing the car of a pullet-purchaser enter 
the yard, hurried up to the house of the old hens, 
extracted half a dozen eggs from the nest-boxes 
and placed them in those of the pullet house. 
When the door was opened later for the benefit 
of the would-be buyer, there, plain for all to 
see, was obvious proof that the birds for sale 
were living up to their guarantee, and any 
further statements were unnecessary. 

My own pullets are nearing the stage when 
any day I may expect to find the first and very 
undersized egg that a young bird produces as 
her initial effort, and when this occurs I increase 
the corn ration of the small flock to help them 
with their heavy task. It is, of course, merely 
a coincidence (though I do like, when possible, to 
detect examples of human cunning and deceit 
in the animal and bird world among which we 
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live) but the day after my gardener had told me 
the story of the deception in the hearing of the 
assembled pullets I found two full-sized eggs 
in one of the nest-boxes. This afforded definite 
proof that, not only had my pullets started to 
lay a few days before the six-month period had 
elapsed, but they were producing excep- 
tionally large eggs. I was about to return to 
the food shed for some additional corn as a 
reward, when, unfortunately for the pullets, I 
saw out of the corner of my eye two of the old 
hens from the neighbouring run go silently and 
secretly over the wire fence. It was, as I said 
before, merely a coincidence, but there remains 
the fact that an old hen will do almost anything 
for extra food and might even accept it as a 
bribe to perform a deceitful action. 


* * 
oa 


HEN viewing the crops of our deserted 
aerodrome, among which was some of the 
finest and earliest wheat I have seen for many 
years, and acres of wonderfully healthy potatoes 


which would have gladdened the heart of Mr. 
Strachey four months ago, but which now are 
possibly something in the nature of an embar- 
rassment owing to his having overdone things, 
I could not help regretting the presence of the 
extensive 60-yard-wide macadam runways 
(probably some five miles of them) which are 
still in existence, and which in view of the 
general situation in the world to-day it would be 
inadvisable to remove. These represent well 
over 1,000 acres of some of the finest agricultural 
land in the south of England, and the aerodrome 
in question is only one, and a comparatively 
small one, of the many that are similarly 
situated. All this and other things cause one 
to think of the debit side of aviation, in the very 
long column of which are innumerable entries, 
compared with the credit side, which can show 
merely a saving of time, and one wonders 
whether time is really such a valuable com- 
modity that it is worth the awful price we have 
had to pay for it, and shall continue to pay in 
the future. 
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T is,,of course, most convenient to make the 
journey to Paris in a little over an hour and 
thus escape all the discomforts of the Cha ine] 
crossing, but the bouts of air sickness from which 
I have*suffered have been far more unpleasant 
than any of the sea varigty that I have ex peri- 
enced in ships and yachts. Also, if I have io be 
distressingly ill, I prefer to do it in private lying 
full length on the bunk in my cabin to sitting 
up in a seat in a crowded aeroplane. With 
regard to the saving of time, on longer voyages 
this may enable those engaged in diplomatic 
negotiations and business deals to carry out their 
work most expeditiously, but it is a matter for 
doubt if they or the world at large are any the 
better off from this general speeding up of 
things. On the other hand, those suffering from 
overwork and _ brain-weariness may benefit 
greatly from a comfortable sea voyage during 
which there are no telephone calls to answer and 
no morning mail requiring attention, and they 
can allow their minds, brains, and even their con- 
sciences to lie fallow for a fortnight or more. 


THE MAGIC OF STACK POLLY 


Written and Illustrated by W. A. POUCHER 


twisting road from Ullapool when I first 

saw Stack Polly. I had taken the hair-pin 
bends down to Ardmair Bay very slowly because 
to lose control of any vehicle hereabouts spells 
disaster, but I stopped for a moment on the 
edge of the sea to admire the lovely vista of 
Isle Martin, backed by the long, gullied ridge 
of Ben More Coigach which cuts the skyline like 
a mammoth saw. It was one of those fresh 
April mornings when it is good to be alive, with 
the exhilarating prospect of a climb on one of 
the strange, isolated peaks of northern Ross-shire. 

I drove on, high above the rugged shore of 
Loch Kanaird, to thread the wild glen that 
preludes the approach to Strath Kanaird. Here 
a few sequestered cottages look across the 
desolate moorland, and one speculates upon 


I WAS driving northwards along the narrow, 


STACK POLLY (left) AND CUL BEAG, WESTER ROSS, FROM THE LOCHAN 


how their hardy occupants get a living. The 
thin, white line curls upwards, in and out of 
great boulders of red sandstone sparsely clad 
with vegetation, and it is when one attains its 
summit that the hills of Coigach burst into 
view. First there is a glimpse of the cone of 
Cul Beag, followed by its big brother, Cul Mor; 
and then Stack Polly appears on the left of them, 
its spectacular, pinnacled ridge crowning the 
smallest hill hereabouts. 

Trees are a rare feature of this forlorn 
landscape, but there is a small rich area of 
woodland on the side of the next eminence. It 
screens Drumrunie Lodge, recently converted 
into a hotel, and is now the best mountaineering 
centre for this district. A mile ahead the road 
forks and its left branch leads to Achiltibuie, 
a secluded, sunny hamlet looking across the sea 


to the near-by Summer Isles. In the course of 
its meanderings it passes many a lonely sheet 
of water, among which Loch Lurgain lies 
cradled in a stony wilderness at the foot of 
Stack Polly. There are few passing places in the 
vicinity and it is difficult to turn a long car 
safely because of the unpleasant drops on the 
edge of the highway. However, I found a small 
quarry where I could nose my car round and 
then parked it on the uneven rocky ground 
beside the road. Overhead hung the fantastic 
crest of the mountain and I hurriedly changed 
into nailed boots to make its ascent. 

The western summit of the peak, which is 
shaped like a sharp wedge, with its crest rising 
from east to west, is only 2,009 ft. above the 
level of the sea. Supported by sheer cliffs at 
either end, the ridge is decked with an amazing 





BELOW DRUMRUNIE LODGE 
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THE PRECIPITOUS AND RIVEN FRONT OF CUL MOR SEEN FROM THE EASTERN END OF THE RIDGE OF STACK POLLY. 


The lochans below are in Gleann Laoigh 


collection of bristling pinnacles, between which 
narrow gullies fall steeply to streak the talus 
slopes of the mountain with scree. Lower down 
the angle is gentle and in summer the grass and 
the heather are flecked with cotton grass and 
spotted orchis. On this occasion I found a few 
tufts of primroses, and here and there a shy 
violet, which enlivened the brown carpet 
soaring up tothesky. The first part of the ascent 
is easy, but at about 700 ft. the angle suddenly 
steepens, and it is here that the collar work 
begins. However, after an hour’s steady tread 
I attained the lowest part of the ridge, at 
1,700 ft., and prepared for the marvellous 
traverse ahead. 

I first made my way to the little cairn 
crowning the eastern buttress which opens up 
a superb prospect of the ridge. Its cliffs fall 
precipitously on every side, but its summit may 
be attained by a pleasant scramble from the 
narrow, intervening gully. When crossing this 
hiatus I stepped on a large boulder that looked 
secure, but I felt it tilt just in time to jump 
aside before it turned over slowly. to start its 
unchecked, downward career. It bounced 
from side to side of the gully like a tennis ball, 
and after making a loud cannonade came to 
test on the side of the mountain far below. 

A few days previously I had met four 
Sandhurst cadets in Ullapool. They were 
heavily laden with ice axes and camping kit, and 
were bound for Linneraineach on the shore of 
Loch Lurgain, from which base they proposed 
to explore the surrounding country. I had 
returned to the second tower when I heard 
voices below, and a few minutes later these 
tough young men came up to join me. We com- 
menced the traverse together, but, since the 
retrospects are better from the higher western 
pinnacles, I went on ahead to photograph them 
as they climbed. 


If the crest of Stack Polly is adhered to 
strictly it makes a good rock climb, though 
some of the difficult bits may be turned on its 
north side. A mountaineer will therefore choose 
his route according to his powers, but in any 
event he will revel in the splendour of the rock 
scenery displayed everywhere around him. 


THE SHATTERED RIDGE OF STACK POLLY FROM THE 


1948 


There are smoothly weathered and lofty slim 
pinnacles like gigantic organ pipes; there are 
narrow spurs jutting out into space, upon 
which are poised insecurely immense blocks of 
sandstone that seem ready to fall at any 
moment with a resounding crash into the gullies 
far below; there are terrific buttresses dropping 


TOP OF THE _ EASTERN 


BUTTRESS 
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CUL BEAG AND LOCH LURGAIN, WESTER ROSS, FROM THE WESTERN END OF THE 


In the distance smoke is rising from burning heather 


down into the void, and sheer towers rising into As we passed one obstacle after anc 


ther 


the heavens, from any of which is revealed we lingered to scan such of these dramatic 


a kaleidoscopic array of hill, loch and sea, features as appealed to us in this bizarre ma 


ster- 


stretching from the sunrise to the sunset. piece of Nature, and, on attaining the western 
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SUTHERLAND, FRAMED BETWEEN TWO OF THE PINNA 
WESTERN END OF THE RIDGE OF STACK POLLY 


* 


CLE 


RIDGE OF STACK POLLY. 


extremity of the ridge, sat down to feast our 


eyes upon 


the magical panorama that was 


spread out below. 
The serrated ridge and _ greenish-white 


S AT THE 


front of Suilven held our gaze 
because it rose like a sprawling 
giant on the north side of a 
vast solitude of moorland dap 
pled with blue lochans, and 
seemed so forlorn in aspect as to 
be reminiscent of a lost world; 
the red, riven precipices of Cul 
Mor and Cul Beag, glowing in the 
sunlight, confronted us on _ the 
east across the lonely, wooded 
valley of Gleann Laoigh, so seldom 
visited; the steeply buttressed 
cliffs of Ben More Coigach and 
Sgurr an Fhidhleir lifted their 
inviting crests above the nearer 
twin peaks of Beinn Eun to the 
south; and the azure sea, with its 
dim purple islands, extended west- 
wards to the far horizon. 

Here was a scene for the 
gods, and we counted ourselves 
fortunate in sharing its mystic 
beauty; for while steeped in the 
profound silence of this isolated 
mountain top and with eyes rov 
ing the wild canvas, we were 
held spellbound until the evening 
shadows lengthened across _ the 
moor at our feet. Then, accom 
panied by the familiar clatter of 
scree, we dug in our heels and 
descended one of the gullies to 
the road, there to bid adieu to 
one another and to congratulate 
ourselves on this wonderful experi 
ence on the most spectacular ridge 
in Britain. 
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HAUNTS OF THE BUZZARD 


buzzard, one does not, curiously enough, 

travel to the Scottish Highlands, but to the 
West of England. There are more pairs of buz- 
zards breeding on the three square miles of 
Lundy in the Bristol Channel than there are in 
the seventy-five square miles of Glens Tromie 
and Feshie and their hinterland in_ the 
Grampians. 

Only once during the past thirteen years have 
[ watched as many as five buzzards at a time in 
the Highlands; but from the cottage in a North 
Devon combe in which I lived for several months 
in 1938-1940 up to six buzzards and three 
ravens could be watched soaring over the down 
flanking the combe almost any day from July to 
April. 

For two winters seven roosted together in 
the hanger of woods rising steeply above the cot- 
tage, perching on the rooks’ deserted nests, sail- 
ing in at dusk from the down where they had 
been playing, and one sunny day in March I lay 
on my back in the orchard watching eight golden 
buzzards with pale gleaming beaks, accompanied 
by ravens, jackdaws, and herring- 
gulls, soaring higher and higher, 
until they broke, silver winged, 
through the gauzy mist-clouds 
passing over the combe. But 
eight buzzards is nothing unusual 
for Devon: my friend Robert 
Moore, who lives in Ilfracombe, 
has watched nineteen soaring 
together—for one of the charms 
of soaring birds is that no sooner 
does one buzzard begin to soar 
than another buzzard perceives 
him and hastens to join him with 
that quick-flapping, short-gliding 
flight which the bird employs 
on those rather infrequent ‘c- 
casions when he is going some 
distance, and then a third and 
a fourth, until the party for the 
day is complete. 

The characteristic haunts of 
buzzards are combes and downs, 
and also headlands, where they 
are continually harried by the 
ravens and herring-gulls breeding 
on the cliffs and by the rooks 
foraging on the summit plough 
land. However, they are not at 
all put out by these attacks, 
effortlessly avoiding their aggres- 
sors, slipping away from them 
with the majestic stoop of an 
eagle. From the headlands they 
may be watched soaring half a 
mile out to sea, and in February 
heading directly out to sea in 
pairs for several miles to their 
breeding places on Lundy. In 
Devon, however, they have a 
fourth characteristic haunt, for 
there are few days in autumn 
and winter when they may not be encountered 
on the fresh marshes of the Taw estuary, quar- 
tering low over the grazings with heavy flaps and 
short glides, walking with ravens about the war- 
rens, or hunched up on hillocks among the 
swarms of rabbits, young and old, and the hun- 
dreds of green and golden plover. For the most 
part the latter ignore these grounded buzzards, 
but should a passing one ‘stand over’”’ the pas- 
tures, then every plover on the marshes is on the 
wing, and should it be the territory season, the 
buzzard, and for that matter, raven, peregrine, 
or merlin, run the gauntlet from one pair of lap- 
wings to the next, until they are clear of the 
marshes. 

But the special haunts of buzzards on the 
marshes are the stone linhays. At any hour of 
the day, particularly a misty day, when sea-fog 
reduces visibility to a score or two of yards, any 
number of buzzards up to six may be seen 
hunched in a comatose state on the roof-ridges 
of their respective linhays or pecking about on 
the sloping lichen-slated roofs. In addition to its 
buzzard, one ridge may also support a raven, or 


I one wishes to make a study of the common 
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By RICHARD PERRY 

a pair of crows, or perhaps ten magpies in a row. 
The buzzards vary greatly in size (the biggest of 
them quite dwarfing a raven when the two are 
sparring on the wing) and also in the colour and 
patterning of their plumage, some appearing 
almost black at a distance, others almost pure 
white of breast and belly, though never as 
snowy-white as the big rough-legged buzzard, 
which I have also seen in North Devon in 
January, and which, with its prominent white- 
feathered legs, is visible to the naked eye as a 
white dot on the green combe-side three-quarters 
of a mile away. 

To observe three buzzards soaring or hear 
one mewing in the Eastern Highlands (where 
they have been shot and pole-trapped almost to 
extinction) is an event worth recording in one’s 
journal; but in Devon soaring and mewing is a 
constant delight, to be enjoyed especially on the 
windy slopes of the downs with their kestrel- 
haunted cornfields, high above the spacious flats 
of Braunton Great Field and the sandy Burrows 
stretching away to the sea. Up there the familiar 
high-pitched pyew is joyously prolonged into a 





pleasant whistling peyowow-w-w, as three or four 
great birds play over the sidings, continually 
soaring and stooping, twirling upside-down with 
outstretched talons, the upper bird dropping 
with hanging talons in a distinct strike at its 
playmate, the latter turning on its back to 
grapple upwards with its talons; or as they quar- 
ter swiftly over the corn with short glides, like 
merlins, and lazy flaps, stooping acutely from 
time to time; or hover like kestrels—though 
a buzzard can beat the kestrel at its own game, 
“‘standing”’ in the air with an almost impercep- 
tible wing-movement, maintaining equilibrium 
with a strong motion of its fanned tail. When 
the bird is poised in the sun against a blue sky 
only a score or two of feet above one’s head, the 
snakeskin-spotting on the under-surface of the 
wings forms a beautiful pattern and the golden- 
beaked head is most eagle-like. 

But the buzzard’s mastery of flight is 
exhibited supremely over its breeding wood in 
February. At this season the newly territoried 
pairs do everything but loop the loop, continually 
stooping hundreds of feet with primaries shut, or 
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BUZZARD AT HER NEST IN A TREE 


with wings bound to their sides, then swooping 
up with the momentum of their stoop, to plunge 
again just before they have towered into position 
for a potential loop; the pair, perhaps, plunging 
with grappling talons in a magnificent plummet- 
like dive, breaking apart only when they seem 
certain to be dashed upon the canopy of the 
breeding wood. 

In stressing the abundance of West Coun- 
try buzzards I merely lay emphasis on an orni- 
thological axiom—that the greater the number 
of birds in a given area, the greater the stimulus 
to their individual and flock display, song, play, 
and territorial aggressiveness, whether it be the 
display of moor-game and wading-birds, the 
song of small passerines, the play of seafowl and 
raptors, or the territorial aggressiveness of all. 

I was so fortunate as to have two of these 
breeding woods, one on either side of a combe, 
only two or three hundred yards from my cot- 
tage—the more fortunate in that buzzards had 
begun to breed in them only three years before 
my time, though the ravens that nested in a pine 
in one of the woods had done so for at least ten 
years and probably very much 
longer. When I add that sparrow- 
hawks and kestrels, carrion crows, 
magpies, jays, and _ mistle- 
thrushes (and, incidentally, three 
species of woodpeckers and nut- 
hatches) also nested in these 
woods, separated by the breadth 
of a small field, it will be apparent 
that the stimulus of territorial 
aggressiveness was at its height. 

The fun began in the second 
week of February, when a buz- 
zard might be observed walking 
about the fields, often running 
quite fast like her rough-legged 
kin, picking up leaves and twigs, 
with which she returned to the 
wood, where she was mobbed by 
the carrion crows; and when the 
pair of ravens were soaring and 
“rolling’’ over the combe all day, 
and sparring over the nesting 
wood with the two _ buzzards. 
One raven only was engaged, and 
he was sometimes joined by one 
buzzard in attacks upon the other, 
the pair of buzzards in the 
opposite wood taking no part in 
the affair. At the end of the 
month, however, when the ravens 
had eggs, the latter pair of 
buzzards fought continually with 
the cock raven, objecting to his 
use of a tree in their wood as a 
sentinel post; and both ravens 
objected to the buzzards flighting 
over their wood. The birds would 
spar for ten minutes at a time, 
with continuous snarling by the 
ravens and intermittent mewing 
by the buzzards, who poised 
over the ravens with hanging talons or, in 
their turn, when a raven stooped threaten- 
ingly, rolled completely over with wings 
spread and talons out-stretched and righted 
themselves thus before the ravens finally 
quartered them right through the wood in 
and out of the trees. 

When the ravens were sitting hard in the 
second week of March and played no more to- 
gether, the buzzards became the aggressors, 
swooping down one after another on the cock 
raven perched in the sentinel tree in his own 
wood, actually dropping into and even perching 
in the tree, where a pair of kestrels stooped at 
them; and, when the raven had been chivvied out 
of the wood, driving down on him with splendid 
vertical shut-winged stoops. 

On Lundy, where the buzzards exchanged 
their linhay and their nesting wood for the 
“‘cheese-rings’’ and the grassy siding, five pairs 
and three pairs of ravens maintained a state 
of perpetual warfare with each other and the 
thousands of herring-gulls above the cliffs and 
sidings. 
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OLD ENGLISH STIRRUP-CUPS 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


YW NHE great English blood-sport period covered the life- 
| span of George IV. Everyone, from Royalty to the 
poorest peasant, was interested in some kind of sport, 
ranging from fox-hunting to cock-fighting. Paintings and 
prints illustrating their innumerable phases were com- 
missioned by successful sportsmen themselves. Figures of 
pottery and porcelain commemorated outstanding sporting 
events and many of the greyhounds depicted were modelled 
from famous champions. This era was notable for hard 
drinking, especially of strong ales, then the most potent of 
English liquors. It is not surprising, therefore, that silver- 
smiths catered to the needs of the sporting fraternity by pro- 
ducing drinking cups modelled after the heads of the various 





animals associated with the sports favoured by them. 
Silver stirrup-cups were chiefly presentation pieces. 


They were made from as early as about 1750, and their 
circular rims were intended to be engraved with inscriptions 


associated with some celebrated or personal 
occasion. For halfacentury the majority were 
life-like fox-masks, the hand-work of silver- 
smiths who delighted to make accurate models of 
Reynard. From 1765 until about 1790 it was 
fashionable for each hunt member to possess 
such a cup engraved with some such inscription 
as ‘‘ Prosperity to the Red Coat Hunt,” and the 
owner’s name. 

The Regency sporting fever increased the 
demand for such cups, and they began to be 
cast in heavy silver and were finished by hand 
chasing. Greyhound heads were now favourites, 
being presented as prizes at coursing matches. 
An inscription round the collar commemorated 
the occasion; one example reads :—‘‘Won by 
G. H. D. Esqre. B. C. B. Jess at 13 months 
beating seven others. 1815.’’ This example is 
hall-marked 1813: another hall-marked 1814 
was not inscribed until 1818. This indicates that 
silver stirrup-cups had become stock pieces to be 
bought as occasion required. China and pottery 
stirrup-cups quickly appeared and in great 
demand were the fox-masks from which the 
great Nimrod and his contemporaries drank 
a starlight pick-me-up before mounting to face 
the dark world which greeted the old-time fox- 
hunter. 

To Thomas Whieldon fell the credit for 
first fashioning English stirrup-cups in pottery 
soon after the middle of the 18th century. 


He was influenced in his decision to specialise in 
“‘small china toys’’ by observing at the Bir- 
mingham warehouses large quantities of colour- 
ful, decorated enamelled snuff boxes from 
Bilston and Wednesbury, shaped in various 
animal-head forms. Early Whieldon fox-heads 
(Fig. 1) were boldly modelled and splashed with 
a green decoration that gave their features 
a fierce expression. Later they were less deeply 
moulded and usually decorated in natural 
colours with a green collar encircling the neck- 
rim. The glaze was faintly brown, a tint which 
time has changed into varying hues and 
covered with fine hair-line crazing. Some 
Whieldon fox-heads have been found in copper 
lustre. Another Whieldon variation was the 
earless fox-head of creamy white pottery; some 
were enlivened with olive-green markings. 
Pottery fox-head stirrup-cups which cannot 
be placed with accuracy as the products of 
individual factories are usually ascribed to 
Staffordshire. Many examples dating from 
about 1810 were skilfully modelled, comparable 
with the porcelain productions of Derby and 
the better quality Staffordshire porcelain 
stirrup-cups, themselves copies of Derby. After 
about 1825 modelling on the pottery specimens 
degenerated, although colours of inferior quality 
might still be artistically applied. Taken as 
a class, however, Staffordshire fox-heads are 


1.—WHIELDON STIRRUP-CUPS. FOX-HEAD AND DEER-HEAD. 
In the collection of Colonel Gerard Leigh 


extremely attractive, usually being decorated in 
natural colours but with pink ears. Some are 
self-coloured with pink ears and black or grey 
muzzles. The interior of the cup might be 
faintly blue in tint, caused through the addition 
of smalt to the glaze. Rare are the stirrup-cups 
covered with a bright, black glaze and made by 
J. and J. Jackson, of Burslem, from about 1790, 
Wedgwood made fox-heads in black basalt. 
Among the later fox-head stirrup-cups in 
pottery may .be included those that have cream, 
reddish-brown, and black markings, or an all- 
over brown glaze without decoration (from 
Fulham and Lambeth) or all-over red or yellow 
glazes. Collars on pottery fox-heads vary in 
colour: black, pink lustre, gilt, yellow with 
black edges, blue, yellow and white were usual. 
Some were inscribed “Tally Ho” on the upper 
neck of the collar, and early variations included 
“Tallio,” ‘Tally, Ho,” ‘Tally Hoo,” and 
“Tallyho.”’ Collars might be inscribed in gold 
or black with the owner’s name or his initials. 
The first factory to produce porcelain, as 
distinct from pottery, sporting stirrup-cups was 
Derby, where they were made from about 1790. 
These early porcelain stirrup-cups were in the 
form of finely modelled fox-heads, the most 
arresting of all being decorated with rich, 
naturalistic tawny-red tones and _ possessing 
perfectly modelled eyes with a cunning expres- 





2.—STIRRUP-CUPS BY RALPH WOOD. HARE-HEAD AND HOUND-HEAD., 
In the collection of Colonel Gerard Leigh 








sion. A fairly extensive series appeared with 
yellow eyes and pink collars. Fox-heads in plain colours, 
such as yellow and brown, are found, in addition to a series 
glazed in pearly white. Some Derby fox-heads have a matt 
exterior but are glazed within. 

Derby fox-heads are frequently inscribed ‘‘ Tally ho” in 
lustrous gold at the line where the fox’s head joins his 
shoulders. Rare are porcelain stirrup-cups inscribed in gilt 
on the collar with such slogans as “‘Success to the Melton 
Hunt.”’ The majority have circular rims. Later Derby pro- 
ductions were collarless, their modelling was less skilful and 
they were naturalistically coloured. Highly glazed specimens 
display fine crazing. 

Hound-head stirrup-cups run a close second favourite to 
the fox-heads. Frequently their collars bear references to 
celebrated hounds—occasionally to the trusty hounds that 
were part of the family life in an English home. The nomen- 
clature of these enemies of the fox appears to have been the 
same the country over. The Old Meltonian had Juno, Sweet 
Lyn, Pompey, Cicero and so on, inscribed in gilt letters on 
the collar of his cup. Sometimes a gilt buckle collar might be 
pierced with holes for the mounting of a gold or silver name 
plate. Hound-head stirrup-cups made in pottery by Ralph 
Wood were crudely shaped, their light olive-green translucent 
glaze giving them a somewhat repellent air (Fig. 2). John 
Turner, of Green Dock, modelled some fine hound-heads, 
including an unglazed cane-coloured series with glazed 
interiors and collar bands decorated with anthemion and 
florette motifs. 

Staffordshire hound-heads in pottery were usually cleverly 
modelled with ears laid flat, carefully enamelled in natural- 
istic colours, and delicately tinted. Tones of reddish-brown 
and black, with gold and black collars, were also used and 
brown markings with a black collar were frequent variations. 
The rim was often encircled with a border deeper in tint than 
the dominating hue. An extensive series of coarser Stafford- 
shire pottery hounds—foxes and other heads too—was made to 
serve as prizes at 19th-century fairs and other rural festivities. 
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= ‘ " cae ‘ : 2 : Realistically modelled hound-heads in porcelain came 
3.—PORCELAIN TROUT-HEAD STIRRUP-CUP. (Right) A DERBY HARE- from Derby. Rockingham, too, made them in natural colours, 


HEAD CUP, WITH LARGE LOOP HANDLE FLANKED BY THE EARS. sand was also responsible for the plain, lavender-glazed series. 
In the collection of Colonel Gerard Leigh Among those marked with the Rockingham red griffin were 
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fine!’ modelled porcelain hound-heads 
in piain white, the neck encircled by a 
gilt -ollar. The miscellaneous Stafford- 
shire hound-heads in porcelain were of 
a dull white biscuit and include a well- 
modelled series marked in tones ci 
black and grey. Others were decorated 
in reddish brown or grey brown. Black 
ears and a light maroon muzzle are 
typical of another extensive series. 
Collars might be in gold, black and 
gold, red, or yellow, and were in- 
scribed in gold with the name of the 
owner. Hound-head stirrup-cups vary 
in size from a 3-inch miniature to the 
giant almost a foot long. Midget 
hound-heads in porcelain were, some- 
times fitted with hinged metal lids and 
used as snuff-boxes. The deer-hunter 
preferred his stirrup-cup to be mould- 
ed into the form of a deer- or stag- 
head. Some of these, unlike other stirrup-cups, 
have crescent-shaped rims. Whieldon’s deer- 
heads (Fig. 1) had tiny ears and were poorly 
modelled from a light cream ware coloured with 
manganese glaze. Some were garishly decor- 
ated in light colours and finished with translucent 
glazes in green and yellow sparingly applied. 

Other Staffordshire deer-heads were in 
well-modelled agate ware distinctively marked in 
brown and yellow. A series of chocolate- 
coloured pottery stirrup-cups in the form of 
fawn’s heads, the collars moulded with vine 
motifs, are impressed ‘“‘Mayer.’’ A small-eared 
series made of cream pottery and coloured in 
buff and black, or marbled mottling in tones of 
brown, was sensitively modelled, and the 
necks were encircled by collars of incised motifs. 

Silver lustre deer-heads, the rims impressed 
with decorative motifs, were, like stirrup-cups 
of copper lustre, very rare. Others were 
decorated with pink frond motifs in imitation 
of lustre, and a few were dappled with silver 
lustre. Porcelain deer-heads are rare and 
usually naturalistically coloured. The Rocking- 
ham griffin marks a few examples in white. 

The Georgian angler slaked his thirst from 
a cup made in the form of a trout-head. Such 
stirrup-cups appear to be chiefly in Derby 
porcelain and the carefully modelled trout- 
heads (Fig 3) are enamelled in natural colours, 
with spotted green back and pink fins. On the 
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6.—EARTHENWARE STIRRUP-CUPS. 
DOG’S HEAD. 


OF COLOURED EARTHENWARE 








HARE-HEAD, c. 1790. 


collar might be lettered in gold the words “‘ The 
Angler’s Delight”? or some other appropriate 
slogan. These apparently originated at Derby 
shortly after 1790. Others were of plain white 
porcelain, glazed, sometimes with gilt fins and 
speckled mouth. Some fish-head stirrup-cups 
have grey markings and scales moulded in 
relief. A few are known in the brown glazed 
pottery of Fulham. 

An attractive stirrup-cup in natural colours 
is the hare-head with upright ears for the thirsty 
hare-courser to grasp as a handle. Hare-heads 
by Ralph Wood were poorly modelled with 
close-set ears, and their glaze has a beige tint 
(Fig. 2). From about 1790 pottery hare-heads 
were excellently modelled and naturalistically 
coloured by clever artists. Some were given 
large loop handle flanked by the ears (Fig. 3) 
and might be coloured either dark or light brown. 
In this style the rim of the cup was set at right 
angles to the head. 

Derby made similar hare-head cups in 
porcelain, enamelled in tones of russet and fawn, 
the cup-mouth touched with gilt. These might 
be marked with the crown, batons, and ‘‘D”’ in 
red. Staffordshire also produced some excellent 
porcelain hare-heads, including a series with 
light blue markings. 

Closely associated with the hare-head was 
the stirrup-cup representing a greyhound 
(Fig. 4). 


These appeared in many styles of 


(Left and right) BEAR-HEADS, c. 1790; 
In the Brighton Art Gallery and Museum 
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IN THE FORM OF BULLDOGS’ 
In the Brighton Museum and Art Gallery 





(middle) 


4.—EARTHENWARE STIRRUP-CUPS. (Left and middle) GREYHOUND-HEADS, c. 1800; (right) 
In the Brighton Art Gallery and Museum 


decoration, and those with a long head well 
coloured in shades of grey were particularly 
attractive. Some were fancifully coloured in 
dappled grey and red. Early examples might be 
yellow and grey with a streaky glaze. Copeland 
made some excellent greyhound-heads in 
porcelain with black and white markings and 
light brown collars. They are distinguished by 
exceptionally long necks and may sometimes be 
marked ‘‘Copeland and Garrett.”’ 

The bull-baiting enthusiast preferred a 
bulldog-head. Such stirrup-cups in pottery 
(Fig. 5) were frequently glazed in brown with 
the eyes and collar in yellow. Obviously from 
a single unindentified factory, they are found in 
several variations, including, white, black, and 
mottled. Rockingham produced some well 
modelled bulldog-heads in white porcelain with 
gilt collars. Staffordshire was responsible for 
plain white bulldog-heads in several sizes. 

Large bull-terrier-heads, with protruding 
ears and carefully coloured came from Derby 
and were frequently marked. The collar might 
be incised in gold letters with the name of the 
dog. Other sports were catered for. The country 
squire whose favourite hobby was shooting game 
drank from a cup in the form of a setter’s head. 
Rockingham sette-s in natural colours were 
marked with the griffin in red. Dalmatian stir- 
rup-cups for the man whoenjoyedacountry drive 
in his carriage, with his dog trotting contentedly 

beneath, were made in both potterv and 

porcelain, coloured naturalistically and 

with gold rims. They were also made 

in a buff coloured stoneware. The 

prize-fighting enthusiast delighted in a 

cup in the form of a clenched fist from 

which to quaff his ale; the cock-fighter 
al preferred a cock’s head. From Leeds 
came a series of stirrup-cups in the form 
of horses’ heads. Bear-heads were made 
in Staffordshire from 1790 and were 
chiefly black or brown glazed. Rock- 
ingham made sporting stirrup-cups in 
many varieties from about 1821 to 1842, 
the paste being white and pure, with a 
hard, white glaze, transparent and 
smooth tothetouch. Rockingham cups 
may be marked, either with the name 
Brameld or with the red griffin. Derby 
cups during the Crown period were al- 
ways marked, but later specimens were 
never marked. Stirrup-cups from the 
Staffordshire potteries (and such are 
numerous) rarely bear any mark from 
which their factory may be determined. 

To be of value to the collector, 
sporting stirrup-cups must be in sound 
condition. Their value is continually 
increasing, for the ghost of old Jorrocks 
is urging the “pink ’uns” to collect 
souvenirs of old fox-hunting days. 
Specimens bought for several shillings 
20 years ago have proved lucrative 
investments. The collector must be- 
ware, however, of the imitations of 
sporting drinking cups, now widely 
distributed. Their colour is crude and 
applied amateurishly, their gla7~ bril- 
liant and rough, andin the cas of fox- 
heads, their points painted black al- 
most to the cheek bones. They are sold 
in the Staffordshire warehouses for a 
shilling or two. 
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1.—THE REGENCY HOUSE IN THE NORMAN CASTLE BAILEY, WITH THE KEEP BEYOND 


TREMATON CASTLE, CORNWALL-—II 


THE HOME OF SIR CLAUD RUSSELL, K.C.M.G. a 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The house was built within the bailey of the Norman castle in 1808 for Benjamin Tucker, 
Duchy of Cornwall, probably from designs by Daniel Asher Alexander 


Surveyor-General to the 


r AHE two extremes of the evolution of 
English architectural tradition are 
represented at Trematon: the early 

Norman motte-and-bailey castle erected, as 

to its earthworks at least, a few years after 

the Conquest; and the Regency house, or 

Lodge, now colour-washed a delicate pink, 

built within the bailey by Mr. Benjamin 

Tucker in 1808. It might be expected that 

they would be antipathetic. On the con- 

trary, although so different in almost every 
respect, the qualities of the two buildings are 
felt to be somehow complementary, each 
enhancing appreciation of the other. 

Till recently the house would have been 


2.—THE SOUTH 


SIDE 


deplored as a “ tasteless’’ intrusion upon a site 
hallowed by romance, with laments that, if 
it had to be built, it should have taken its 
spirit from its setting and adopted the 
castellated style. Mr. Tucker’s house cer- 
tainly is of very reticent design, and when its 
stucco was weathered a dirty grey must have 
looked dull enough. But, as cheerfully 
reconditioned by its latest tenants, Sir Claud 
and Lady Russell, its virtues of modesty and 
practical common sense are shown up by the 
very contrast with its hoary surroundings. 
Nor, we notice, does its presence do archi- 
tectural harm to the castle, as would a mock- 
Gothic affair, or one laboriously incorporating 





OF THE HOUSE, WHERE THE RAMPARTS WERE 


DESTROYED 


“traditional’’ features, which would have 
falsified the facts. It is true that when it was 
built a length of the bailey wall was 
demolished to give Mr. Tucker a view of the 
Tamar estuary; and that the parapet of his 
house has slight indentations distantly recog- 
nising the Earl of Cornwall’s battlements. 
Yet one can truthfully say that the feudal 
fortress is definitely enlivened by the 
Regency villa, while the latter’s domestic 
virtues do not seriously interfere with our 
pleasure in the ruins’ ruder charms. 

Why should this contrast, which should 
be destructive according to antiquarian 
standards, be stimulating? It is worth con- 
sidering, because a cardinal ‘principle of 
architectural morals is involved; a principle 
that will be perpetually at issue when we 
rebuild our old towns. 

Contrast per se is not necessarily pleas- 
ing. It is easy to imagine many types of 
building on this site that would equally con- 
trast with the Norman keep but would dis- 
please. In this case, therefore, there must be 
subtleties qualifying the contrast; or attri- 
butes common to both but not immediately 
perceptible. What attributes has the Regency 
lodge in common with the castle? First, they 
are in scale with one another; the keep still 
dominates the scene. Secondly, both are 
functional designs, fitted to their respective 
purposes with no nonsense. A more elaborate 
or ornate house would almost certainly have 
looked slightly ridiculous or have put the 
castle right out of the picture. Thirdly, the 
purposes to which they were or are fitted are 
subtly allied: both were designed as resi- 
dences. Admittedly the c~stle was an exceed- 
ingly primitive type of residence, in which 
military considerations far outweighed the 
domestic; but it was once somebody’s abode. 
The point to bear in mind here is that the 
modern building is also an abode, not a com- 
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3.—THE DRAWING-ROOM, OCCUPYING THE FULL DEPTH OF THE 


mercial, industrial or engineering structure; 
therefore its designer could legitimately be 
guided by sensibility to a greater extent than 
can the designer of an impersonal structure. 
In this case it is evident, from his observance 
of the canons of scale and design, that the 
architect was sensitive to the romantic quali- 
ties of the site, although he chose, rightly as 
we now see, to emphasise them by contrast 
and not by imitation. 

The moral to be drawn, therefore, seems 
to be that in setting a new building close to an 
old, literal affinity of appearance may easily 
falsify both. Contrast is preferable provided 
that the new building honestly expresses its 
purpose ; respects the old in scale and design; 
and is allied to it by use, in so far that the 
use of the new building should be the same 
as the old or as that which it replaces. For 
example, a new bridge beside an old one is 
acceptable, but a canon’s house in a cathedral 
close rebuilt as a chain store is not. 

But these broad principles were not only 
recognised in this case; they were handled by 
somebody who knew what he was about. 
Who was he? 

* * * 

The personal history of Benjamin Tucker 
does not suggest that he concerned himself 
closely with such esthetic niceties as these 
when he secured a ninety years’ lease of 
the castle from the Prince Regent in 
1807, with a covenant that he should spend 
£1,000 at least upon the erection of a 
dwelling-house. 

He was the son of a naval warrant officer 
and his brother was for many years foreman 
of shipwrights in Plymouth Dockyard. He 
entered the Navy as a purser, becoming secre- 
tary to Lord St. Vincent, who, as First Lord 
of the Admiralty, retained his services. 


Tucker’s “intimate knowledge of the working 
of the Service, and perhaps too of the 
rascalities practised in the dock-yards, 
rendered his assistance most valuable in the 
war which St. Vincent waged against the 
prevalent iniquities’’ (Dictionary of National 
Biography). Promoted second secretary of the 
Admiralty, he was recognised to be St. 


HOUSE AT ITS EAST END 


Vincent’s arch-sleuth; when the First Lord 
wanted evidence of abuses, Tucker produced 
it. His victims did not scruple to allege that 
he fabricated evidence and accepted bribes; 
but his investigations were generally justified. 
On St. Vincent’s retirement Tucker was in 
1808 appointed Surveyor-General to the 
Duchy of Cornwall, in which capacity he 
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4.—IN THE DRAWING-ROOM 
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presented the Prince Regent in 1812 with an elegant snuff-box mad of silver 
extracted from the Wheal Duchy silver mine at Calstock. More in portant. 
in 1810 he drew up a report on the feasibility of forming a road ‘ead for 
the Scilly Islands in collaboration with the architect Daniel Asher A »xander. 

Though he had secured the lease of Trematon already, he did not begin 
building the house till the year of his appointment as Surveyor-General, [py 
1823 (he died in 1829) he stated that he had spent £6,000 on it. The 
records of the Duchy about Trematon, I am informed by Sir Clive Burn 
shed no light on who was the architect employed. But the uncomp mising 
simplicity of the house externally, the relationships to the old castie which 
have impressed us, and the remarkable qualities of the plan and exterior, are 
clearly due to a man of distinction. 

John Foulstone, the architect of Regency Plymouth, was not yet on the 
scene, since he only settled in Devon in 1812. But Tucker, as Surveyor- 
General of the Duchy, was in touch with D. A. Alexander (1768-1846), 
surveyor to the London Dock Company and to Trinity House, who from 
1805-9 was supervising the erection of Princetown, that forcible granite prison- 
township on Dartmoor, for Thomas Tyrwhitt and the Duchy, besides being 
concerned with the Scilly Islands project. It was said of Alexander’s work, at 
his death, that “‘a characteristic fitness for purpose was prominent in every 
building ; he ever distin- 
guished between the sense of 
an original architectural 
feature and the nonsense of 
a false adaptation’’—exactly 
the qualities we have 
observed here; and he was 
publicly complimented by 
Soane for the finely conser- 
vative spirit he had shown 
in repairing the Queen’s 
House at Greenwich and 


5.—THE HALL. Beige-grey 


walls with white mouldings 





6.—THE STAIRCASE 
FROM THE HALL 


Coleshill. The austere, some- 
what official, simplicity of 
this Trematon house, com- 
bined with its originality of 
plan and distinction in detail, 
strongly confirms the proba- 
bility that it is an example of 
his domestic vein. 

The centre of the plan 
is devoted to an oblong hall 
(Fig. 5), but the north third 
of it, into which the front 
porch opens, is marked off 
from the remainder by a flat 
archway of somewhat Soan- 
ian treatment. The further 
portion is top lit through the 
landing over it being treated 
as a. gallery. In the east 
wall an archway admits the 
staircase, contained in an 
apsidal recess, the curved 
wall of which is provided 7-—ON THE GALLERY ROUND THE 
with niches probably in- HALL 
tended for candle or lamp 
stands (Fig. 6). Of utmost simplicity, the stairs are no less elegant, debouch- 
ing on the gallery through another archway (Fig. 7). The fine quality of the 
restrained mouldings throughout the hall is enhanced by picking out in 
white against the prevailing grey-beige paint, suggested by the stone paving. 

Most of the south front is occupied by the dining-room (Fig. 9). A flat 
arch spans its west end and at the east a triple arrangement of the same 
motif affords a recess for a sideboard between Doric doorways. The mould- 
ings are of the slightest, in white on the grey walls. The curtains are of 
lime chintz lined tomato red, picking up the yellow and plum colour scheme 
of the Chinese dragon carpet. The room is attractively furnished with con- 
temporary mahogany or rosewood, the sideboard illustrated in Fig. 10 hav- 
ing the Egyptian terms and ebony inlay typical of the Nelson epoch. 

The whole east end of the ground floor, marked in the elevations as a 
slightly recessed wing, contains the drawing-room (Fig. 3). This has a win- 
dow at each end and two east windows flanking the fireplace. The doors 
both here and in the hall are unusual for an egg and tongue moulding 
round the panels, suggesting that they may have come from an earlier house. 
The colouring is again grey, with curtains of plum silk lined and fringed 
powder blue, the Regency sofas upholstered in grey and blue striped silk. 
The very long rug is Karabagh, a North Persian district which specialised 
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in European designs for the Russian market, of 
white, gold and magenta floral pattern on a black 
ground ; the hearthrug Shiraz. Victorian needle- 
work on cushions and stools, and agreeable Rus- 
sell family portraits harmonise the prevalent 
Regency note which is most appropriate in 
this house and is struck with such charming 
assurance. P- 

Lady Russell has assembled some delight- 
ful pieces of that epoch about the house: a pair of 
window seats, one of which appears at the far end 

3, were at Derby House, Stratford Place; 
the circular rosewood table inlaid with brass (Fig. 
8) and with naturalistic claw feet, is an engaging 
small edition of that most serviceable Regency 
jine known as library tables; and the pair of 
sofas at right angles to the fireplace are pleasant 
if rather late examples of their kind. Their fellow 
in Lady Russell’s bedroom (Fig. 11), with the 
dark woodwork inlaid in parallel tapering light 
lines, is the closer in date to the actual Regency 
period. 

This bedroom has white painted walls, 
turquoise and white striped chintz curtains and 
bed hangings, lined and fringed white. The book- 
case, stool and work-table (the latter in the 
corner carrying a cornucopia of flowers) are 
typical Regency designs in golden maple, the 
bookcase inlaid with ebony. 


8—ROSEWOOD LIBRARY TABLE OF 
REGENCY TYPE 


The house had formerly a service range 
attached to the west side (to the right of 
Fig. 1). This has been removed and the office 
quarters incorporated in the west end of the 
house, much to its advantage. The present 
approach is through a breach in the ramparts 
on the west, avoiding the steep ascent to the 
medizval gatehouse near the keep, and deliver- 
ing the visitor at the front door in the centre 
of the bailey. On the south side (Fig. 2), 
where the bailey wall and rampart were demol- 
ished (its masonry used, it is said, to build the 
house) a paved terrace has been made along 
the front which looks out to the river. There is 
no actual garden immediately adjoining the 
house, but the semi-circle of rampart enclosing 
the bailey makes a perfect setting for all kinds 
of flowering shrubs. These appreciate their pro- 
tection and are equally appropriate, in their 
naturalism, both to the venerable fortress and 
to the miniature Regency mansion so strangely 
yet enjoyably associated together. Mr. Tucker, 
in the light of Sir Claud and Lady Russell’s 
imaginative rehabilitation of his house, can 
perhaps be seen to have possessed finer percep- 
tions than he has been credited with: while 
Alexander, if I am right in identifying him as 
the architect, clearly deserved Sir John Soane’s 
encomium. 


a 


9.—THE DINING-ROOM 


10.—NELSON-PERIOD SIDEBOARD IN THE DINING-ROOM 


11.—LADY RUSSELL’S BEDROOM 
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ROCK GARDEN for flower- 
A ing shrubs is quite a differ- 

ent thing from the rock gar- 
den for alpine plants where a few 
small shrubs only are allowed, pro- 
vided that they are very small and 
grow very slowly. When the shrubs 
are the main feature for which the 
planning is arranged we can wel- 
come bushes of almost any size. 
Suitability depends on shape and 
habit rather than dimensions. A 
shrub of rounded, dense, cushion- 
like habit looks right, however 
large it may be, while a spiky, up- 
right grower looks wrong even if it 
is quite small. As in the ordinary 
rock garden, evergreens are par- 
ticularly valuable, as, when well 
placed, they can make the winter 
appearance of such a garden sur- 
prisingly delightful. 

There are certain differences 
in the technique required when 
building a rock garden for shrubs. 
Half a dozen big boulders are more 
useful than a lorry-load of the 
usual ham-sized pieces. Bolder 
treatment is required with fewer 
and larger outcrops, and these are 
more easily contrived with the 
bigger stuff. The point is that the 
rocks must be able to stand out 
permanently above the engulfing 
greenery, and they have therefore 
to be placed higher in the ground 
than is proper for a garden that is 
to be clothed only by the scanty 
growth of alpines. Again, the 
pretty fretted limestones so pop- 
ular for providing picturesque little 
pockets are undesirable for the 
shrub rock garden. Limestone only 
affords growing conditions for 
rather a poor selection of some- 


what insignificant shrubs. On the 
other hand the sandstones and 
granites are the home of the 
gorgeous evergreen azaleas and 
mountain rhododendrons the 


cheerful and brilliant brooms and 
genistas, the bosky heaths and a 
host of attractive evergreens. 
Lime prohibits many, and _ its 
addition is necessary for none. Rocks of lime- 
free kinds, then, are much to be preferred, and 
are, indeed, essential if the scene is to be 
harmonious in any but limy districts. 

The making of our present shrub rock gar- 
den was a fairly simple matter because large 
sandstone rocks were already on the site. 





3.—JAPANESE AZALEAS GROWING AMONG BOULDERS 
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2.—INCORPORATED IN AN OUTCROP READY 


PLANTING 


Unfortunately, howeve 1,they were mostly about 
four feet below the surface. Had they been part 
of a natural outcrop we could merely have pared 
away the soil to expose the formation. In this 
way the finest of all rock gardens are made, but 
our rocks had evidently avalanched from above, 
long ago, and consequently were placed 


SO THAT THE 


ROCK 


WILL ALWAYS BE VISIBLE 


SANDSTONE ROCK UNCOVERED AND— 
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A ROCK GARDEN FOR SHRUBS 


By MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


higgledy-piggledy. The only t»ing 
to do was to unearth them ind 
place them in a natural-lo ing 
manner, as though they were rea] 
outcrops. Fig. 1 shows a delicht- 
fully shaped sandstone rock ii its 
hole just as it was uncovered. Fig, 
2 shows the rock safely lifted and 
incorporated in an outcrop, ready 
for planting. Fig. 3 shows an out- 
crop planted in such a manner that 
the rock will always remain visible, 

As to the. most beautiful 
shrubs for the purpose, assuming 
that sandstone or granite is the 
material and leaf-mould can be got, 
I would choose the Japanese ever- 
green azaleas, the mountain rhodo- 
dendrons, and the dwarf brooms 
for spring effect, the helianthe- 
mums, brooms, cistus and Rhodo- 
dendyon indicum for mid-summer, 
and the varieties of our native 
heath (Evica cinerea) for late sum- 
mer. Thus three seasons of full 
flowering would be aimed at for 
real effect of colour, and this is 
perfectly possible with shrubs when 
they are massed with this end in 
view rather than that of providing 
a great variety of distinct species. 
The gardener can have whichever 
he chooses, but compromises are 
seldom very satisfactory. 

One may ask: why have rocks 
if one is going to have shrubs 
which will cover most of the 
ground? There are two reasons 
for the desirability of boulders. 
One is that they provide a delight- 
ful feature of the composition and 
complement the plants with their 
rugged, pale forms and the other is 
that they are of the highest cultural 
advantage on exposed sites. There 
is magic in the placing of a rock 
where the life of a small shrub is 
concerned. A choice rhododendron 
seedling, put out small, as_ it 
should be to grow to the wind, 
dense and cushion-like from the 
start, will grow just twice as well 
with its roots kept cool by one 
rock and its top sheltered from 
the north-east wind by another. 

If large, and perhaps rather “‘leggy,’’ speci- 
mens are used to obtain an immediate effect, it 
will be found betfer to peg down any pliant 
branches and cut off the stiff upright ones rather 
than to stake the shrub and wait for growth 
from the base. Bushy plants, shaped like the 
upper third of an ‘orange, are essential both for 
their own health in the open, windy rock garden 
and for appropriate appearance. Some shrubs, 
such as the Japanese azalea Hinomayo, or the 
dwarf rhododendron Blue Tit, naturally assume 
the perfect pouffé shape, but a little help with 
bamboo pegs just makes all the difference to the 
bushiness of most kinds. The helianthemums 
need this, or the shears, after flowering, and so 
do the charming dwarf brooms which offer such 
an admirable succession with Cytisus Kewensis, 
Genista hispanica, G. Dalmatica, G. lydia and 
G. tinctoria. It is a tedious business to shear the 
heaths, but it is well worth while if it can be done, 
as otherwise a time comes when they are too 
leggy and untidy to give the dense evergreen 
mat effect required, and replacement is an 
expensive business to-day. 

An outstanding feature of our shrub rock 
garden is a Tyrian rose (Horticultural Colour 
Chart hue) evergreen azalea of admirable form 
which goes by the somewhat cumbersome name 
of Rhododendron obtusum amoenum coccineum. 
A dense evergreen of tiered, cedarlike habit, the 
rosy crimson flowers completely cover the bush 
with a mantle of extraordinary vividness. It is 
a good-natured and easy doer and “‘ layers’’, like 
the others mentioned, so readily that offsets 
from the original plant, that rival it in size, are 
to be found all over the garden. 

R. indicum, a Japanese wild azalea, is 
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ano'her charming and much 
negiccted hardy _ evergreen. 
The relatively large pale 
salmon-scarlet flowers appear, 
most fortunately, in mid-June, 
when there would otherwise be 
rather a lull in the display. It 
has nothing whatever to do 
with the Chinese greenhouse 
azalea that often goes by this 
name, has never been found 
in India, and is often sold by 
nurserymen as Azalea mac- 
yaniha, so it is not surprising 
that few people have ever heard 
of it. None the less, I would 
certainly put it among the 
dozen finest shrubs for a lime- 
free soil, and this is evidently 
the opinion of the Japanese, 
for it appears in most Japan- 
ese gardens. 

It is a pity that the yellow 
dwarf rhododendrons are such 
a weak-coloured lot; few can 
do better than the palest tint 
of sulphur yellow according to the Horticultural 
Colour Chart. But yellow is splendidly provided 


4.—DWARF 





RHODODENDRON BLUE 


by the brooms, and white by the Japanese 
azaleas and the lovely, large, fragrant flowers 
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TIT MAKES A POUFFE- 
SHAPED MOUND IN A MINIATURE RAVINE 
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of R. mucronatum, another 
beautiful evergreen azalea of 
splendid habit. The difficult 
period is undoubtedly late sum- 
mer, for the most vivid colour 
any heath can provide is only 
a somewhat vinous purple. 
But there are white varieties 
to light up this otherwise 
rather sombre tone, and the 
broom family again comes to 
the rescue with the vivid brassy 
yellow of G. tinctoria and the 
softer tint of the dwarf gorse 
or petty whin. This little late- 
flowering native is quite distinct 
from the common gorse and 
needs a very meagre diet, or it 
soon becomes lanky and sparse- 
flowered in the garden. 

In winter the rocky out- 
crops contrasted with the 
bright greens, bronzy greens 
and blue-greens of the dwarf 
evergreens maintain the charm 
of the composition and, where 
the arrangement is really good, the mantle of 
snow is an extra adornment rather than a mask. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES > By EILUNED LEWIS 


HERE was a perambulator in the lee of 
the farm-house and inside it a fortnight-old 
baby girl. Her father, a dark good-looking 
young man of twenty, left his job of sorting 
potatoes to show her to us with pride, and we 
reminded each other that a year or two ago we 
had been entertained to a family tea party (such 
a tea as only Pembrokeshire hospitality provides 
—from bara plank to fresh lobster) in this same 
house by the baby’s great-grandfather, still hale 
and upright to-day. No mean heritage for the 
child growing up among the fields her father’s 
fathers have tilled for generations (the reaping is 
now done swiftly by tractor) with a view of 
Strumble Head and the wide sea from the farm- 
house door, and the. boats beating in from 
Ireland, very much as Giraldus, writing from 
“the pleasantest spot in Wales”’ in this same 
county, described them seven hundred years ago. 
Continuity of life is something which we 
value to-day perhaps more dearly than ever 
before in the world’s history, and in no part of 
these islands is it to be found more strongly 
accentuated than in this western promontory. 
Here indeed it is difficult to forget the past. On 
land belonging to the farm-house where the new 
baby lay sleeping stands a famous cromlech, 
with delicately poised capstone and lichened 
uprights, over the central chamber of some pre- 
historic sepulchre or holy place; along the near-by 
cliffs are marks of stone circles and _ hilltop 
camps, and we walked next day through a farm 
where a dark cavern, home of early cave dwellers 
lost in misty antiquity, adjoins the pig sties. 
* * * 


OR the historian and antiquarian this is rare 
hunting-ground, having for its centre the 
grey Norman cathedral, with its far earlier 
Christian legends, and the medizval palace 
beside it, ‘‘large enough to house all the bishops 
in Europe if need arose.’’ But to the unlearned 
countrywoman it is the little out-of-the-way 
reminders of the past that charm and give to this 
holiday a special flavour. 

There is, for example, another cousinly 
house standing near the sea in its grove of salt- 
coated trees and with a garden full of great 
drowsy hydrangeas, blue as St. Bride’s Bay on 
a summer morning. There the home-made 
butter is churned by electricity, but the place— 
grass grown now—where once a patient horse 
turned the churn stands outside the dairy door, 
and the hole through which the shaft passed in- 
to the dairy is still under the window. The old bell 
which summoned the men from the fields has 
been carried off long since to the National Museum 
of Wales and the bell-tower stands empty, but 
outside the farm-house door is an ancient stone 
quern, once used for the grinding of corn. 

They give a clear picture of the past, these 
Pembrokeshire houses, each with its stone 
mounting-block and flight of outside steps in the 
stable yard. One long low farm I know from 


which a bride had just stepped to her wedding 
in the little chapel set amid cornfields. We 
drank her health in a panelled room adjoining 
the old malt-house where once ale was brewed, 
and barley roasted, for which there were twin 
vents in the roof, looking just like a corgi’s ears. 

Closest of all to the living past was the old 
manor-house we explored late one evening, 
carrying a lamp from room to room, some of 
them panelled, with Georgian mouldings on the 
ceilings. Here there was a cupboard-bed for 
the maid-servants upstairs, and in the outer 





ST. BRIDE’S BAY, 


kitchen two great stone vats for the salting down 
of bullocks at winter-time and still used for the 
curing of bacon; a cauldron which could hold 
broth for twenty-two men at one boiling, and a 
stone-topped table to seat fourteen farm-hands 
on each side. The single stone slab from which 
it was made had been split and mended with 
metal. What had cracked it, I asked, and was 
told, ‘‘the dropping of a cheese upon it.’’ Those 
were spacious days ! 
* * * 
HAVE heard people speak lightly of this 
remote corner as being ‘‘off the map,’”’ but it 
should be regarded rather as a store-house of the 
past, a fastness in which are preserved traditions 
faded, or fading, from our way of life. Invaders 
of its quietness there have been in plenty, and 
they have come from both East and West : men 
of the Stone and Bronze Ages, Celts, Romans, 
English, Danes, Vikings, Normans and Flemings 
have left their traces behind to be held and 
preserved by this unforgetting land. 
Of all the invasions, the one attempted 
by the French in 1797 intrigues us most and 
, seems nearest to our own experience. The 


invading force—three ships of war and a lugger 
—anchored between Fishguard and Strumble 
Head and proceeded to land men, stores and 
ammunition, by which time the neighbourhood 
was roused and “‘ thousands of persons assembled 
armed with guns, pistols and scythes straight- 
ened and fixed on poles.”” Meantime the French 
were ransacking the farms on Strumble Head 
where ‘“‘not a fowl was left alive and the geese 
were literally boiled in butter’; after which 
“gluttony was followed by intoxication.”’ 

The heroine of all this was Jemima Nicholas, 


PEMBROKESHIRE 


whose monument stands to-day in Fishguard 
churchyard. She was a tall, stout woman, a 
cobbler by trade. ‘‘Taking a pitchfork, she 
marched boldly to meet the foe, captured twelve 
Frenchmen and marched them to the guard- 
house at Fishguard.” 

The story ends with the arrival of the Yeo- 
manry under Lord Cawdor, the signing of a 
Treaty in the Royal Oak Inn at Fishguard, and 
the incarceration of the French in Haverford- 
west, but there are some pleasant touches, such 
as that the French ‘“‘cut up the feather beds of 
the farm-houses and used the tick for trousers; 
while a maid-servant saved the silver spoons by 
putting them in her pocket and escaping, 
like most of the inhabitants, into the rocks 
and furze just as the French began to batter 
the doors.”’ 

It makes one ask how we should have 
behaved if the Germans had landed a few years 
ago. Would our men have lashed their scythes 
to poles (as Mr. Churchill was confident they 
would), and would the rest of us have gone to 
meet them like Jemima Nicholas, or taken our 
silver spoons into the gorse bushes ? 
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LIVING IN STABLES 


VEN before the war the beauty and disuse 
E of those handsome stable ranges attached 

to so many country houses were attracting 
attention to them for conversion into modern- 
ised homes. Subsequently, not a few owners 
have evacuated the adjacent mansion and 
stabled themselves in reasonable comfort. The 
two examples now illustrated have involved the 
permanent conversion of stables attached to 
more modest houses, and draw attention to the 
inherent possibilities of creating desirable resi- 
dences in a class of building that is almost 
invariably of architectural distinction yet has 
little if any functional purpose to-day in its 
original condition. When licences are again 
available for other than agricultural or mine 
workers’ houses, it is sought to show how 
pleasantly a home of modern dimensions can 
be established in a range of disused stables. 

St. Anthony’s Close, Wallingford, Berkshire, 
(Fig. 1), was, until 1921, a Queen Anne or Geor- 
gian stable at the back of the garden of a house 
facing on one of the streets, being approached by 
a lane at the back. It consisted in a later coach- 
house with an apple-loft above, surmounted 
with a hipped roof, adjoining a slightly larger 
range with stalls and the original small coach- 
house at ground level, a hay-loft above, and 
another loft under the roof—which is crowned 
by an elegant little louvre. Access to the upper 
floors was by ladders. The site being irregular, 
no angle was a right angle. 

In that year the building was converted 
into classrooms for a small school. A plain 
staircase was inserted at the west end and the 
two first-floor lofts were tidied up. 

In 1946 Miss Violet Hedges employed Mr. 
Peter Warren, F.R.I.B.A., to adapt the place 
for residence. The larger coach-house was 
retained as a garage; the entrance to the old 
coach-house was blocked and an agreeable front 
door put in; and the dormer windows inserted 
to light the second-floor loft. The old coach- 
house was fitted as a kitchen with gas equip- 
ment, its north end being cut off to make a 
larder and also the entry hall. This gives into 
the dining-room, occupying the area of the stalls 
—whence the stairs ascend. 

The whole first floor of the main building 
was made the sitting-room (Fig. 3), except for 
a space cut off at the stairs end to make a land- 
ing with built-in linen cupboards. A fireplace 
and chimney were inserted at the other end, and 
the sharp corner adjoining cut off with book- 
shelves screening the back of a fireplace formed 
at the same time for the adjoining bedroom. 
The latter, with a lobby and bathroom, were 
continued over the garage. In the attic another 
bedroom was formed with dormer windows 
north and south in addition to the louvre; and 
a second bathroom. Long built-in cupboards 
turn the useless space under the eaves to needful 
purpose. 

The stable at Broad Ford, Horsmonden, 
Kent, (Fig. 4) was built about 1690. It faces the 
side of the picturesque manor house, long the 
home of the Austen family (of which Jane was 
a member), looking south across a tree-planted 
court. The good pedimented front, 75 ft. long 
is of brick with sandstone facings; the back and 
sides entirely of that stone. 

In this case the owner of Broad Ford 
offered the upper part of the stable as a flat for 






























































GROUND FLOOR PLAN 





1 and 2.—WALLINGFORD, ST. 
AND LANE SIDES 


3.—SITTING-ROOM ON 


the village schoolmistress, and in 1947 a licence 
was issued for its conversion to this purpose by 
Mr. Trevor Dannatt, F.R.1.B.A. 

Before the alterations the upper part had 
been lived in, but the plan was awkward, a 
large part of the south front being taken up by 
a passage, a disused spiral staircase obstructed 
the windows of the main room, and there were 
no amenities beyond a kitchen sink and a w.c. 
away from the building. Rearrangement of the 
internal walls was out of the question for reasons 
of economy, and in any case had to be within 
the framework of the existing fenestration. 


ANTHONY’S CLOSE. 


FIRST FLOOR, LOOKING EAST. 
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THE 


GARDEN (left) 





PLANS BELOW 


Most of the ground floor continues to be used for 
stable, garage, and woodshed, but one section of 
it makes a small entrance hall out of which an 
existing staircase to the upper floor has been 
retained. There is space behind it which can be 
used as a boiler room later on, the flue being 
ready. A glazed door from the boiler room has 
been made into the garden. 

Upstairs, three of the partitions were 
retained, since in some cases they are structural. 
There is a small landing whence a glazed door 
gives into an inner hall that could be used if 
required and opens left to the dining-kitchen, 
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circa 1690. 





4.—HORSMONDEN, BROAD FORD: 


THE STABLES 

right to the living-room. The latter has win- 
dows south and west and a large fireplace across 
one corner—placed there to utilise an existing 
opening. This has been reconstructed with a 
large concrete mantelshelf and a fireclay block 
hearth and back with raised quarry tile fire- 
hearth. 

The roof of the building is double, with a 
secret centre gutter. The living-room ceiling 
follows the double contour, giving increased 
height and an interesting shape. Four beams 
across the ceiling have been lime-washed and 
wire-brushed to produce a pleasant colour. 

The forward break in the centre of the front 
has been used to add interest to the dining space 
so that the table can be placed against the 
middle window. This part of the room can be 
curtained off from the kitchen end along the 
line of a ceiling beam that ends on a narrow pier 
in the same wall as the electric hearth. 


MUTE INGLORIOUS 


OW many of us can remember the very 
H first shot we ever had at a golf ball? 
I imagine very, very few. Certainly 

those of us who began, as I did myself, as a small 
boy, cannot recall it any more than we can the 
first time we ever hit a cricket ball, bowled to 
us perhaps by a kind uncle on the lawn. Our 
first memory of ourselves as golfers is of a time 
when we were, within our infantile prowess, 
comparatively proficient and had ceased to miss 
the globe. It may be that those who began as 
grown-ups have a clearer vision and recollect 
both time and place, how some tempting friend 
put a club into their hands for the first time and 
so started them on a long career of mingled joys 


and sorrows. 
* * * 


The question is suggested to me by a joint 
and several letter from two friends of mine, who 
have been fishing in Eire, in Co. Mayo, and have 
written me an account of one whom I take to be 
something of a natural golfing genius. It seems 
to me both pleasant and interesting, and I am 
going to pass it on. It happened one day that 
the river was so low that they decided to give 
their rods a holiday and to repair. with two or 
three clubs and some aged golf balls to a spot 
some miles off among the sandhills, which they 
describe as a championship golf course in posse, 
almost if not quite ready-made by the hand of 
Nature. They took with them their gillie, who 
is the hero of this story. He, it appears, has 
every natural advantage, being six feet high, 
extremely strong and capable of putting a 56 Ib. 
weight some vast and Olympic distance. More- 
over, he has an eye like a hawk and can, says one 
of my friends, throw a stone better than anyone 
he ever saw. He had never seen golf played in 
all his life, and after watching his two employers 
disporting themselves and on being offered a 
shot, said that he would have a go. He was 
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SOUTH ELEVATION OF THE STABLES, 


(Below) FIRST-FLOOR PLAN 


AS CONVERTED TO A FLAT 
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Part of a reopened window lights the larder 
adjoining the kitchen; the other part serves the 
bathroom. 

The arrangement of the kitchen follows 
the orthodox plan with continuous working 
top round from larder to cooker, and _ built-in 
fitments. Under the draining board to the 
right of the sink is an insulated storage type 
electric water-heater for sink, wash-basin, and 
bath. 

From here a glazed door opens into a short 


aS 


given a mashie-iron, which he held “keck- 
handed,”’ that is, with the left hand below the 
right, addressed the ball rather awkwardly, and 
then struck it perfectly clean and straight down 
the course, taking, I am told, “exactly the right 
divot.” 

Nor was this a flash in the pan, for he did 
it again with the mashie-iron, then with a 
mashie-niblick, and finally with a spoon. Each 
shot was as good as the one before.. He did not 
appear in the least surprised at his achievements, 
merely remarking that he thought with a little 
practice he ‘“‘ would come on it all right.”’ 


* * * 


To this first account the second friend wrote 
a postscript, since he did not think that full 
justice had been done to the really remarkable 
nature of these feats. He says that they were 
‘four beautiful shots,” hit off the exact centre 
of the club face, perfectly straight and ‘“‘each 
very long’; further that he himself ‘‘ would 
gladly take a lease”’ of all or any of them. This, 
I must observe, is in the nature of ‘‘ approbation 
from Sir Hubert Stanley—praise indeed,’ for 
the writer is a very fine golfer and earned much 
glory in this year’s Amateur Championship at 
Sandwich. He added some details of the hero’s 
method : ‘‘ The left hand is below the right and 
separated from it by some three inches, and the 
right foot is withdrawn in the direction of deep 
square leg.’’ This has not an elegant or ortho- 
dox sound, but handsome is as handsome does. 
When it was suggested to the player that a more 
normal grip would be better, he was not con- 
vinced, saying ‘‘I doubt whether it would be 
easy that way.’’ Who shall say that he was 
wrong? Most of us will wish we had half his 
complaint. 

I wonder whether he has ever tried again 
or whether those four mighty blows will remain 















corridor to the two bedrooms, etc. 
these have no fireplaces, but it is hoped to be 


At present 


able to instal central heating later. The 
plan shows the arrangement of furniture 
suggested by the architect suitably to the shape 
of the rooms. 

Externally only repair work was done, and 
the painting of the woodwork—dark green for 
doors, opening lights, gutters and rain-water 
pipes, pale oatmeal colour for frames, facias, 
etc. The contract price was £600. 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


great and solitary experiments. It is sometimes 
wise to leave well alone, for in The Hambledon 
Men there is an account of how old John Nyren, 
the cricketer, attended an archery meeting, and 
being offered a shot, which he had never essayed 
before, planted the arrow in the very heart of 
the target. He was pressed to try again, but 
shrewdly declined with the words: ‘‘I have 
shown you what I can do.” Since my two 
friends went to Eire for the fishing, I must hope 
for their sakes that the necessity to take refuge 
in golf did not arise again. And yet I do not 
like to think of that unknown champion in 
embryo, that mute inglorious Vardon, wasting 
his sweetness on the desert air of the river. I 
prefer to fancy him trying again and hitting 
shots if possible still more tremendous. At any 
rate, I hope the reader may relish my two 
friends’ account of him. 
* * * 

His ‘‘keck-handedness”’ is interesting but 
by no means unique, for this is clearly the grip 
to which many people are inclined by nature. 
If we give a small child a club it is almost odds 
on his holding the club with the left hand below 
the right. It is recorded that Old Tom Morris 
began to play thus, though, of course, he became 
orthodox as he grew older. There have been 
several fine players who have remained sturdily 
heterodox—Rochester, once a well-known pro- 
fessional at Alnmouth, was one, and another was 
a very good Glasgow amateur, by name, I think, 
Irons. One of the good artisan players, from 
Surrey, who played in the first Walker Cup trial 
last year, comes also to mind, and it is notable 
that a number of artisan players play this way, 
perhaps because if comes natural and they are 
essentially natural golfers. I once played in a 
match for Woking against the Hook Heath 
Artisan Club, and one of our opponents in a 
foursome hit the most prodigious tee shots in 
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this style. 


just contrived to win the match. 


The latest instance I can recall is that of 
M. Charles, a Belgian golfer, who played in the 
Amateur Championship this summer and got 
He, it was interesting 
to be told, was a great player of chole, the 
Belgian game, which is played across country, 
and is described in Andrew Lang’s historical 
chapter in the Badminton .Library. 


through several rounds. 


Some of them must have finished in 
the heather, for 1 remember that my partner was 
and I, both unspeakably puny by comparison, 
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called Le 
possess a translation. 


I hardly think so. 
It also 


figures in a pleasant little story about one who 
Grand Choleur, of 
I do not know whether 
all players of chole hold their clubs as M. Charles 
holds his golf club, but I think it quite possible 
and some batters at baseball, I fancy, do so. 

I am not starting a crusade in favour of 
playing golf this way. 
arise some mighty champion who does so, and 
then, in flattering imitation, we may all try; but 
I remember my own solitary 
essay in this direction, because it was so brief 
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which | 


Some day there may _ straight. 


the end. 


and so disastrous. 
years ago in a house in Wales I found a very 
ancient driver and took it and some old ba!'s on 
to the top of the hill behind, where there was 
lovely, springy turf. 
grip to the great experiment, I swung vigorously 
and hit the ball, neither very far nor very 
The old shaft, 
tinder, snapped in two, and that was of nex 





Heaven knows how r:any 


Carefully adjustine my 


which was dry as 
ssity 


It seemed a judgment of Providence 
and, save for one or two mild and ineff 
pitches on the lawn, I have never tried again, 


‘tual 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DEXTEROUS POODLE 


IR,—Though stories of canine 

intelligence abound, I believe it 
is unusual to meet with a dog’s 
ability to use his hands. My black 
poodle formed the habit some years 
ago of wiping his eyes with the backs 
of his paws, and now he has taken to 
gardening. When the broad beans 
were being uprooted the other week he 
looked on for a few minutes and then 
started work on his own account, 
biting through the stems and snapping 
them off. Evidently annoyed by the 
way in which the plants swayed about, 
refusing to keep still, he raised a paw 
and, hooking it round the stalks, drew 
them towards him and held them 
steady until biting operations were 
completed. 

It would be interesting to know 
if any of your readers has noticed 
similar feats.—J. KER (Miss), Rose- 
mount, Gullane, East Lothian. 


BEAUTY AND THE BLITZ 
From Siv Harry Methven. 
Str,—I wonder if you would care to 
publish the enclosed photographs of 
the gardens and swimming-pool at the 
Bermondsey factory of W. S. Shuttle- 
worth and Co., Ltd., of which company 
1 am chairman 

I think that you will agree that 
they show what good and pleasant use 
can be made of such apparently un- 
promising ground as the space sur- 
rounding a factory in south-east 
London. During the war, in which 
Bermondsey was damaged by enemy 
action to a greater extent than most 
other parts of London, many of the 
cottages belonging to us, and surround- 
ing the company’s property, were 
destroyed. I have always wanted to 
create a garden and more congenial 
surroundings around our factory 
premises for the benefit of the work 
people, so as soon as the rubble had 
been cleared away we set to work. 

The photographs show what has 
been achieved so far in the creation of 
an amenity which it is hoped, as the 
years go by, we shall be able to develop 





BOYNTON HALL, NEAR BRIDLINGTON 


See letter: Henrietta Maria's Yorkshire Refuge 


considerably.--HARRY METHVEN, 45, 
Fountain House, Park Street, W.1. 


THE NATIONAL WAR 
MEMORIAL 


Sirk,--As a former Londoner I was 
much interested in Mr. Hussey’s pro- 
posal for a war memorial on the south 
axis of St. Paul’s (July 30), and 
heartily agree with his opinion that 
there is a place for improvements “ of 
no utilitarian purpose.’”’ If beauty is 
the great civilising influence that we 
have been led to believe, why have we 
banished it from the centres of our 
great cities? I am sure it does not 
cost as much as the amount we spend 
on any other form of pleasure. 
London alone of the great imperial 
capitals lacks the magic touch of axial 
planning. (Greenwich is the great 
exception, but is rather far away.) 
Picturesque views, of course, abound. 
In his book, The Picturesque, Mr. 
Hussey has dealt excellently with this 
principle of composition, but, as 
Ruskin pointed out, if we are to appre 


ciate the picturesque we need the 
contrast of regularity. The late Sir 
Edwin Lutyens’s plan for London took 
this into full account; it was a plan 
in the grand manner and its best 
features should have been incorporated 
in the worthy but unimaginative 
official plans which followed it. 

Mr. Ansell’s project seems a touch 
severe by comparison with the baroque 
magnificence of the cathedral. I 
suggest the introduction of curved 
forms as more appropriate and the 
widening out of the axis towards the 
river for reasons of perspective; a tall 
column rising out of water or a foun- 
tain as a focal point seen from the 
cathedral; colonnades and low memor- 
ial buildings flanking the open plazas, 
and trees as a green foil behind. 
Where are our modern Berninis who 
could provide the interpretation? 
The rest of us are all so occupied with 
the useful that the beautiful has been 
forgotten. 

The Government has now wide 
powers to provide a scheme of generous 


proportions, but this sort of thing 
should be done by public subscription, 
The plan should not besmallor pinched: 
no surrounding building is more 
sacred than the purpose of such a 
memorial. I believe that the public 
will respond more readily to bold 


planning than to _ niggling _ half- 
measures. In giving the public what 


is supposed to be “good for it,” the 
planners have omitted to give it what 
it can admire.—CHRISTOPHER Tun- 
NARD, Associate Professor of City 
Planning, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


HENRIETTA MARIA’S 
YORKSHIRE REFUGE 


Sir,—Mr. R. T. Lang’s reference to 
Boynton in his article Along thi 
Yorkshive Coast (August 20) prompts 
me to send you a photograph of 
Boynton Hall, near Bridlington, 
where, as he states, Queen Henrietta 
Maria, after landing at Bridlington, 
sought refuge from Admiral Batten 
and the Parliamentary fleet. On 
making her departure the Queen 
“borrowed”’ the Strickland family 
plate, leaving her portrait as bond. 
As is evidenced by the 18th-century 
refinements, the hall has been altered 
somewhat since the Queen’s visit, but 
she is still remembered there, for the 
plate she took is still ‘‘out’’ and the 
portrait—-a rather charming study by 
Cornelius Janssen—hangs in one of 
the lovely rooms.—G. BERNARD 
Woop, Rawdon, Leeds. 


STANDARDISED FITTINGS 
FOR BUILDINGS 


Sir,—-In your review of An Introduc 
tion to Regency Architecture, by Paul 
Reilly (August 13), reference is made 
to “ the fine standardised components’”’ 
used universally in the buildings of the 
period. What an opportunity there is 
now to revive the high standards of 
design that marked such products as 
Coade stone and the lovely cast-iron 
balconies of the Regency. To-day, 





PART OF THE GARDENS and (right) THE SWIMMING-POOL CONSTRUCTED IN THE BLITZED AREA SURROUNDING A BERMONDSEY 
FACTORY 


See letier ; Beauty and the Blitz 
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“catalogue” 
almost in- 


however, 
cods are 
variably bad when they 
p tend to taste. 


In a_ period of 
austerity we must 
have mass production 
—let us face it—for 


years to come. During 
the Regency there was 
felt to be no disgrace in 
using the same patterns 
as your neighbour; 
much of the architecture 
its character to 
this. The great present 
need is for standard 
mass-produced fittings to 
be of really good design. 
This has been done with 
many interior goods— 
wireless cabinets, cook- 
ers, refrigerators and 
bathroom fittings, but 
not with exterior compo- 
nents. I was surprised 
when visiting Sweden 
to find that a _ door- 
handle, for instance, had been designed 
by a leading sculptor—just as Alfred 
Stevens designed much cast-iron work 
in the 19th century for English manu- 
facturers. 

I should like to commend an 
organised revival of the practice, by 
competition or otherwise, to the 
Ministry of Works, the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the Royal 
Society of Arts. As it is, the catalogues 
one gets now are revolting, and our 
necessarily austere buildings are too 
often disfigured by the finishings.— 
H. AusTtEN HALL, 27, Lansdowne 
Road, W.11. 


LONG-ESTABLISHED BEDS 
OF ASPARAGUS 


S1r,—With reference to your corres- 
pondence about long-established beds 
of asparagus, in one of my gardens I 
have a number of asparagus beds 
which are about 150 years old and are 
still producing excellent results. I 
date them from the following facts :— 
A gardener of mine who died in April, 
1934, aged 77, went to work in these 
gardens as a lad of 7 years of age, and 
at that time there was a man working 
there who was over 70 years old, and 
he also went there when he was 7 years 
of age. The beds were there when the 
latter began work there, which makes 
147 years at least.—E. R. ENNION, 
Moat House, Soham, Cambridgeshire. 
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THE ABBOTS BROMLEY HORN DANCE. (Above) THE DANCERS 

PERFORMING ONE OF THE SET FIGURES. 

LEADER OF THE DEER-MEN 
See letter: The Abbots Bromley Horn Dance 


VIRGINIA CREEPER 
SEEDING IN ENGLAND 


S1r,—With reference to the Duke of 
Bedford’s letter in Country LIFE of 
August 20 about the red ampelopsis 
fruiting in England, we have here a 
quantity of self-sown ampelopsis seed- 
lings, the result of last year’s prolific 
“grape”? crop. They have spread 
themselves about, and it was most 
interesting to watch the development 
of this, to me unknown, seedling, and 
a surprise when it became recognisable. 
Most of them have been weeded away, 
but a few have been taken by friends 
to grow as a novelty.—EpbitH M. 
Hunt (Mrs.), 6, Star Street, Ware, 
Herts. 


THE ABBOTS BROMLEY 
HORN DANCE 


S1r,—I enclose photographs of the 
famous horn dance performed every 
year at Abbots Bromley, Stafford- 
shire, on the first Monday after 
September 4. The troupe of dancers 
consists of six men in Tudor costume 
carrying reindeer antlers, and another 
six dressed to represent Robin Hood 
and his Merry Men. They meet early 
in the morning in the market-place, 
and then Robin Hood’s band “chase”’ 
the deer-men through the streets and 
along the parish boundary, performing 
set figures at specified places. 





A WALNUT TREE AT BOSSINGTON, WEST SOMERSET, OFTEN 
SAID TO BE THE LARGEST IN ENGLAND 
See letter: Not the Largest Walnut Tree \ 
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(Right) THE 


One of my photographs shows the 
dancers performing in a street at 
Abbots Bromley, with the Hobby 
Horse on the left and Robin Hood 
nearest the camera. The other is of 
Mr. James Fowell, the leader, who is 
60 years of age, started as a boy play- 
ing the triangle at the age of eleven 
and worked his way up to his present 
position by way of Robin Hood, the 
Hobby Horse and the lesser dancers. 

The dance symbolises an old deer- 
hunt in Needwood Forest, the hunting 
ground of Johnof Gaunt, and may have 
been founded to commemorate the 
restitution -of certain rights in the 
forest to the people of Abbots Bromley 
during the reign of Henry III.—R. W., 
Bristol. 


A MULBERRY RECIPE 


S1r,—The following recipe may be 


useful to those of your readers who 
possess mulberry trees. It was 
popular with us when we possessed a 
fine mulberry tree some years ago. 
When the fruit is quite ripe, 
gather it straight into the dish it is to 
be served in. As soon as may be pour 
over it a syrup well flavoured with 
2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of claret or bur- 
gundy—it should be very hot, but not 
boiling. When it is quite cold, cover 
it with whipped cream, and before 


serving garnish with crimson rose 
petals. 
Mulberries are also a welcome 


addition to fruit salads. 

An enormous number of mulberry 
trees were planted in Charles I’s reign, 
Henrietta Maria being very anxious to 
introduce silk-weaving into England 
on a large scale—CONSTANCE Joy, 
Marelands, Bentley, neay Farnham, 
Surrey. 


NOT THE LARGEST 
WALNUT TREE? 


Srr,—I enclose a photograph of the 
walnut tree beside the road in the West 
Somerset village of Bossington—a tree 
that has often been described as the 
largest walnut tree in England. In his 
recent Trees in Britain and Their 
Timbers, the late A. L. Howard gave 
the measurements as 65 feet in height, 
girth 36 feet at base and 17 feet at 
5 feet from the ground, but he indi- 
cates that a tree at Barrington Park, 


near Burford, Oxfordshire, is con- 
siderably larger. 
Most old walnut trees have a 


habit which suggests that they were 
from the time of planting considered 
as fruit trees rather than as timber 
trees. It would be interesting to know 
if there are, anywhere in England, 
mature or nearly mature walnut trees 
planted and tended for timber.— 
WESTCOUNTRYMAN. 


FREDERICK, DUKE OF 
YORK 
S1r,—Mr. Clifford Smith’s interesting 


letter and illustration of the plaster 
bust of the Prince Regent’s brother, 





Frederick Augustus, Duke of York 
(1763-1827), prompts me to send the 
following particulars which may be of 
interest to Georgian enthusiasts. 


One of those curious chances 
that reward the promiscuous buying 
of odd volumes has provided me (on 
the fly-leaf of an ancient tome) with 
the substance of a letter from the 
emigrant Irish sculptor, Christopher 
Hewetson, dated Corsica, October 1794. 
Hewetson writes: “At Bastia they 
are going to open a theatre by sub- 
scription and at the head of the list 
the name of Prince Augustus is placed 
with the sum of £25 sterling opposite 
to it. It is well this Royal youth is 
a male for if a female there would have 
been rare doings with a disposition 
that cannot say No when asked to 
grant a favour. I am happy in having 
the honour of being known to this 
good Prince, and particularly in being 
held by him in some degree of esteem. 
When there will be an opportunity of 
executing a Companion to the Bust 
I have done of H.R.H. is more than 
I believe he himself knows.”’ 

To avoid confusion it must be 
remembered that the Duke of York, 
Frederick Augustus (born in 1763), had 
a brother (George III’s sixth son), the 
Duke of Sussex, Augustus Frederick 
(born in 1773), and undoubtedly it is 
the Duke of Sussex (then barely 21) 


to whom the letter refers. Where, 
nowadays, is Hewetson’s “Bust of 
H.R.H.”?—D. GwyTHER Moore, 


Carr Villa, Cary Lane, York. 


ROYAL BUSTS BY J. C. LOCHEE 


S1r,—J. C. Lochee seems to have 
executed a number of busts of the 
Royal Family, for in 1787 he exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, besides the 
bust of the Duke of York (which is, 
I imagine, the one now at Brighton 
mentioned by Mr. Clifford Smith) 
others of Prince Charles of Mecklen- 
burgh, the Prince de Ligne, and Prince 
Edward, afterwards Duke of Kent. 
In 1790 he exhibited a bust of the 
Prince of Wales. This is almost cer- 
tainly the very fine work which was, 
and I believe still is, in the possession 
of the Society of Arts. He also carved 
busts of Lord Hood and Sheridan. He 
did not exhibit at the Royal Academy 
after 1790. In 1795 he was declared 
a bankrupt and all further traces of 
him are  lost.—RUPERT GUNNIS, 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


THE LAST USE OF 
STOCKS? 


S1r,—Apropos of your correspondence 
about stocks and the date of their last 
use, Atpar, a suburb of Newcastle 
Emlyn, on the Teifi, Carmarthenshire, 
can share the honours with Newbury, 
Berkshire, for in 1872, the year in 
which the stocks at Newbury were 
last used, a pedlar named John Foster 
was put in the Atpar stocks on June 
9 for three hours for failing to pay a 
fine imposed on him the previous year. 

It was at Newcastle Emlyn, in 
December, 1814, that the last duel in 
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Wales was fought. 
that two men—Beynon, a_ local 
attorney, and Hislop, an English 
tourist staying there on a fishing holi- 
day—dquarrelled at the Salutation one 
evening and that Beynon kicked 
Hislop downstairs. Hislop would have 
thought no more of the matter had 
not mischievous folk, bent on seeing 
more trouble, represented to him that 
a gentleman of mettle and courage 
ought not to allow a thing like that to 
go unnoticed. Hislop therefore sent a 
challenge to Beynon and a duel was 
arranged for the following morning. 
At the first round Hislop was 
mortally wounded, but managed to 
say, “Beynon, I forgive you,” and 
expired. Beynon was put on trial, 
but not being the challenger got off 
scot free. Is this the last duel in the 


The story goes 


British Isles, or at any rate the last 





=~, 


HORSE MILL-IN A DEVON 
HOUSE 


See letter: Devon Pound Houses 





with fatal results?—-D. Parry JONEs, 
The Rectory, Gilwern, Abergavenny, 
Monmouthshire. 


SCORPION v. SPIDER 


S1r,— Your correspondence about con- 
tests staged between scorpions and 
spiders recalls a small military canton- 
ment in Hyderabad (Deccan) in 1893. 
We were a small community, and one 
of our after-dinner amusements was to 
stage jerrymunglum v. scorpion con- 
tests within the confines of an inverted 
finger bowl. The bets were a bottle of 
beer on either side. 

It is my clear recollection that 
when the jerrymunglum was rotund 
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and lethargic from some insect repast 
taken before capture by the mess 
servant for the evening entertainment, 
he was frequently defeated by the agile 
scorpion of the pinkish variety, and 
found few backers. But when the 
spider had a slim, prize-fighting figure 
the contest was more even, and the 
spider not infrequently the victor. 

The spider would fence and feel 
with the long, sensitive hairs on his 
knees and legs and with unerring 
instinct, when he gained the oppor- 
tunity, seize the scorpion at the waist 
in his four-mandible jaws and chew 
off the poison bag and sting. Then his 
enemy was at his mercy. 

The efforts of the scorpion were 
aimed at gaining a hold with his claws, 
whereupon he would instantly stab the 
body of the spider with an over-the- 
back lightning thrust, on receipt of 
which the fat creature 
would collapse like a 
pricked balloon.—R. W. 
Burton (Lt.-Col., Retd.), 
Indian Army, Bangalore, 
South India. 


DEVON] POUND 
HOUSES 


S1r,—The round thatched 
building on a Somerset 
farm about which J. D. U. 
W. enquired in your issue 
of July 23 is undoubtedly 
what is known in Devon 
as a pound house. Almost 
every old farm has one. 


They are usually five 
sided and attached to a 
larger _ building, con- 


tained the machinery for 
the horse mill, and were 
used for the cider press 
and for other agricultural 
purposes. 

Occasionally the old 
mill is still in place. I 
enclose a photograph of 
one near Tedburn. It is 
rare to find one in so high 
a building. Normally the 
roof is close to the 
large beam just above the wheel. 
—E. M. GArpDNER (Miss), Ridgeway 
Close, Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 


FOR LURING LARKS AND 
FALCONS 
Sir,—In a letter in your issue of 
July 23 about shooting with decoys, 
Sig. Santini refers to the specchietto, 
or little mirror, a triangle of wood 
studded with bits of glass, which, 
revolving on its axis by means of a 
string pulled by an assistant, con- 
stitutes an irresistible lure to a lark’s 
curiosity. Sig. Santini infers that this 
kind of shooting does not coincide 
with English ideas of sport. This 
is certainly the case 
1 to-day, but it was not 
in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, when the 
specchietto was used in 
England and called a 
lark lure. 

Specimens are now 
extremely rare, but I 
enclose a photograph of 
one in my wife’s and 
my collection. The cres- 
cent head is of walnut 
studded with pieces of 
mirror and is fitted on an 
iron pin which pivots in 
an oak stake. This is 
planted in the ground, 
and when the cord is 
pulled the crescent 
revolves at great speed, 
scintillating light in all 
directions. Specimens are 
to be seen in the Wilt- 
shire Archzological and 
Natural History Society’s 
Museum, Devizes, and 
in Worthing Museum. 
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Another type of lure, the lure of 
the falcon, was in use from very early 
days for reclaiming hawks, and Mr. 
R. W. Symonds has kindly lent me 
the accompanying illustration of one 
which it is believed belonged to 
James I and which was in the collec- 
tion of the late Percival Griffiths. Itis 
of the conventional horseshoe form 
used for falcon lures, but is especially 
elaborate, being heavily worked in 
gold wire and silk on a leather-covered 
framework. The falcon when young 
was trained to return to the lure, the 
cords and tassels being used for 
suspending the tit-bits of meat which 
attracted it back to the falconer 
when he swung the lure.—EDWARD 


H. Pinto, 11, Somers Mews, Hyde 
Park, W.2. 
A CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


GIBBET 

S1r,—With reference to your corres- 
pondence about old gibbets, I enclose 
a photograph of the gibbet beside the 
Old North Road near Caxton, Cam- 
bridgeshire, from which three men 
were hanged for stealing sheep in the 
days when sheep-stealing was punished 
with death. 

The gibbet is not at present to 
be seen at its proper site, having been 
taken down for repair, but I under- 
stand that as soon as the work is 
completed it will be set up there again. 
—J. D. R., Darlington, Durham. 


WAS THIS A GHOST? 


Srr,—Mr. Harald Penrose’s Somerset 
“ghosties’”’ (August 6) were satisfac- 
torily accounted for by Operation 
Owl, but my own experience in broad 
daylight in the main street of Taunton 
is less easily disposed of. This occurred 
more than ten years ago, but is still 
as vivid in my mind as if it was yester- 
day. 

: As I was passing with friends 
among the usual mixed market-day 
and holiday crowds of a September 
afternoon, my attention was suddenly 
arrested by a woman moving through 
the throng on whose face was a most 
dreadful expression of anguish and 
distress. So appealing was her grief, 
with the great tears rolling down her 
cheeks, that instantly I had an uncon- 
querable impulse to follow her, saying 
aloud, almost involuntarily, ‘Oh, 
what is the matter? What can I do 
to help you?”’ 

I could not see her again. I looked 
all about, followed in the way she was 
going, trying to see again my vague 
impression of black, clinging gar- 
ments, a tall figure, grey, disordered 
hair, and that face of trouble. She 
was nowhere. I turned to my com- 
panions, who were amazed at my out- 
burst. They had seen nothing. But 
—we were passing at the time the 
scene of the Bloody 
Assizes. ‘‘ If ghosts should 
walk ...’’—MapcGE S. 

SmitH, West Halse, Bow, 
N. Devon. 


A ROMAN FORT 
IN ESKDALE 


Str,—Apropos of the 
article in CouNtTRY LIFE 
of April 23 about the 
Roman Fort on Hard 
Knott, Cumberland, the 
suggestion that Agricola 
planned his invasion base 
for Ireland at Ravenglass 
has had to be revised in 
view of the numerous 
additional discoveries 
madesince Professor R.G. 
Collingwood and I got 
together the material for 
the monograph on Roman 
Eskdale in 1928. Dis- 
coveries made from the 
air, confirmed by 
groundwork, show a 


(Left) LARK LURE OF THE FORM USED 
IN ENGLAND IN THE 17th AND 18th CEN- 
(Right) FALCON LURE THOUGHT 


TO HAVE BELONGED TO JAMES I 
a See letter: For Luring Larks and Falcons } 








THE GIBBET BESIDE THE OLD 
NORTH ROAD NEAR CAXTON, 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

A Cambridgeshise Gibbet 


| See letter; 


series of Roman roads and posts in 
the south-west area of Scotland 
hitherto unrecognised, and it is now 
suggested that Agricola’s base (if 
indeed he ever had one, which is 
doubtful) for his Irish invasion would 
have been Luce Bay, Wigtownshire. 
The story of the deer trap is to 
my certain knowledge pure phantasy. 
The ‘‘weapons found in the vicarage 
garden’ were paleolithic flints of other 
than local origin. In the 13th century 
a grant was made to the monks of 
Furness Abbey, who had a grazing 
farm which included the site of Hard 
Knott, allowing them to make a “‘ dyke, 
wall, or palisade”’ to keep their cows 
in, but such a barrier had to be low 
enough to allow stag, doe, or fawn to 
jump over, and it is probably from 
this circumstance the fantasy of a 
deer-trap used by the Roman regiment 
in occupation originated.—Mary C., 
Fair, Eskdale, Holmrook, Cumberland. 


“ BRILLIANT OLYMPIC 
RIDING ”’ 


S1r,—May I correct one or two slight 
inaccuracies in my article Brilliant 
Olympic Riding (August 20) ? The name 
of the Chevalier d’Orgeix, of France, 
was inadvertently given as d’Oriola 
d’Orgeix. And the picture stated to be 
of Capt. F. Paes, of Portugal, in the 
Individual Dressage, is that of the 
Marthese Mangilli, of Italy, who com- 
peted in the Dressage of the Three-Day 
Event and not in the Individual 
Dressage—H. WYNMALEN, Kingswood 
House, Hare Hatch, Twyford, Berks. 
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By Appointment 
Biscuit Manufacturers to H.M. The King 
M¢Vitie & Price Ltd. 


M< Vitie & Price 
Makes f 
Finest Quality 
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How BETTER TO EXPRESS YOUR THOUGHTS 
in 
id AND HOPES THAN BY A GIFT OF MAPPIN QUALITY? WE HAVE 
Ww 
‘if IN OUR SHOWROOMS A SELECTION OF GIFTS IN STERLING 


Id SILVER THAT ARE BEAUTIFULLY APPROPRIATE: AND SOME 


BEAR NURSERY RHYME MOTIFS. 
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ee George II was King 


The private bank of Glyn, Mills & 
Co. was founded in Lombard Street 
S in 1753. It withstood the vicissi- 
tudes of the uneasy 18th century. It grew 
strong in the expansion of the 19th, aiding 
many a small enterprise to rise to inter- 
national prominence. Today it is still a 
private bank. It still acts as financial guide 
and mentor to many great industrial 
concerns. It has large resources, and a 
completely modern yet personal banking 
service available to those firms now plan- 
ning expansion in the mid-2oth century. 











GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


Associated Bariks: Royal Bank of Scotland 


Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited ae O F P tS YI O Uu/ TH 


SOLE MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS PEDLAR BRAND SLOE GIN 
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‘Follow the Sun’ 


is the title of an attractive programme of 
selected holidays, which Cook’s have just 
published especially for those who have to 
take their holidays late in the season. Its 
pages contain over 50 detailed suggestions for 
holidays in countries and resorts where the 
Summer lasts longer, and if your holiday is 
still to come, you'll find it well worth-while 
to send for a copy. 

Follow the Sun with COOK’S and you can 
be certain of a grand holiday at any time! 


‘al A FEW EXAMPLES OF COOK’S 
: LATE-SEASON HOLIDAYS 


MONTREUX, 

I7days - - - -£31 80 
LUGANO, I7 days - £32 90 
PARIS,8 days - -£21 26 
FRENCH RIVIERA, 

ISdays - - - -£34160 
ITALIAN RIVIERA, 

ISdays - - - -£41 40 
12 Days Motor Coach Tour 

through FRANCE and 

SWITZERLAND - £46 146 
Ideal escorted Tour to 

Switzerland, I5 days 55 Gns. 
MALTA BY AIR, 

l6days - - - -£97146 
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Remember, the foreign exchange allowance still enables 
you to enjoy a Continental holiday in comfort 


Send for your copy of ‘‘ Follow the Sun’’ holidays now, to 
COOK’S trave. SERVICE 
Dept. HOL/4/SS 
Berkeley St., London, W.1I., or branches 











Tug -of- Peace 


Ready to pull their considerable weight in the renovation 

and construction of sportsgrounds of every description, the 

Sunley Team of Surveyors, Engineers and Earth-moving Specialists 
await YOUR word “ Go.”’ 


Backed by an efficient organisation and the most up-to-date 
equipment—they’re playing a major part in the restoration of 
Britain’s recreational facilities. 














Head Office : Sunleys !sland. Great West 
Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 
Telepnone: EALing 6023. 


London Office: 24, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. 
Telephone: MAYfair 9090. 





~ SPORTS GROUNDS SPECIALISTS, BUILDERS OF PAVILIONS AND GRANOSTANDS~ 
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« to suit the English Palate 


Very dry. 


Double-distilled from the finest 
Dutch caraway seeds, Bolskummel is friendly to your 
digestion. In sipping Bolskummel, you sip the cas 
original authentic Dutch — the inspiration of all S @ 

¥, 


other Kummels — the ‘Rembrandt’ as opposed RY ‘ y 
a 
AMA 75 


to its copies. 
Sole Importers: BROWN, GORE & WELCH LIMITED 
10 Corn Exchange Chumbers, Seething Lane, E.C.3 


Bolskummel is back again. 
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over the best that England could pit 

against her. Four matches handsomely 
won and one drawn express in full measure the 
superiority of her cricket over our own. It is 
true that English cricket is at a low ebb, but it 
js a poor compliment to Bradman’s great team 
to stress the fact. The Australians this year 
would have extended to the utmost many of the 
greatest English sides of the past, for they are 
one of the finest ali-round sides in the history of 
the game. Nor need one be over-dismal in 
assessing the merits and performances of our 
own men, for despite their many abject failures 
(especially in batting, which at times was surely 
too bad to be true), they outplayed their oppo- 
nents in the Third Test at Old Trafford, and were 
robbed of a likely victory only by the rain. 
That proved to be the turning point of the whole 
rubber. Had we won that game, we might well 
have been filled with a new hope and confidence. 
Then we went to Leeds, our batting there was 
of true Test calibre, and we were defeated 
only by the still greater batting of the 
Australians—and, it must be admitted, by a 
series of missed chances in their second innings. 
Australia had, however, immeasurably the 
greater side. Their batting, so powerful all 
through from top to tail, never let them down, 
whereas our own lacked solidity throughout, and 
one had little or no confidence in our middle 
batsmen to retrieve a bad start or to consolidate 
a good one—though on one or two occasions our 
despised tail did wag most pluckily, and one 
cannot forget such brave innings as Laker’s in 
the First Test, and Bedser’s later on. But 
Australia’s tail (Tallon, Lindwall and Johnston) 
wagged so often and so well and so frequently 
added an invaluable 100 or so runs to an already 
big—but not always overwhelming—total. Wit- 
ness the morning of the second day’s play at 
Lord’s, when England had done so well in dis- 
missing the main might of Australia’s batting 
the day before for some two hundred-odd runs, 
and when Yardley surely was at fault in per- 
severing with his faster bowlers and allowing the 
last three Australian batsmen to flog them to 
all parts of the field. This was, to my mind, 
another critical point in the whole series. 


\ USTRALIA has well and truly triumphed 


* * * 


Our leading batsmen (Hutton, Washbrook, 
Edrich and Compton), on whom our main hopes 
depended, all played great innings, but never 
came off together, and we so rarely obtained a 
sound and solid start, so essential in view of the 
comparative weakness of our middle batsmen. 
Compton played some glorious innings, but 
Hutton was not quite the Hutton of bygone 


Eat leeks in Lide and Ramsons in May 

And all the year after physicians may play. 
HIS might be termedaspring-time counter- 

part of “An apple a day keeps the doctor 

away,”’ and the less-known version, “ Eat 

an apple going to bed, make the doctor beg his 

bread.” 

The anti-doctor flavour of many country 

saws concerning health is nothing more than a 

fagon de parler. For example, Longfellow’s 

Joy and Temperance and Repose 

Slam the door on the doctoy’s nose 

is merely a paraphrase of “the best physicians 

are Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merryman.”’ 

But some urban writers, and especially the 

poets and versifiers, express frank hostility when 

they proclaim that the doctor is often more to 

be feared than the disease, or ‘‘God heals, and 

the physician hath the thanks.” 

Cur’d yesterday of my disease, 

I died last night of my physician, 

He’s a fool that makes his physician his heir. 

The catalogue of cynicism is indeed a long one. 

We have all heard that doctors bury their 

mistakes, but the idea has been elaborated : 

If the doctor cures, the sun sees it; 

If he kills, the earth hides it, 
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TEST MATCH REFLECTIONS <= By DONALD J. KNIGHT 


days, and Edrich and Washbrook struck luck 
and form only later on in the series. 

Among the Australian batsmen Morris 
stands out as an overwhelming success. This 
graceful left-hander has proved himself one of 
the world’s greatest batsmen. And what an 
advantage to open the innings with a left-hander 
(especially if he stays in, as Morris often did, all 
day !). It helps to confound the attack and 
also the placing of the field. Barnes proved a 
worthy partner to him—dour, grim; and 
Bradman played many an innings of power and 
grace, and delighted foe and friend alike by doing 
so at the close of his great Test Match career. 

In the latter matches new players, like 
young Harvey and Loxton, were introduced as 
if the batsmen we had already seen were not 
sufficiently mighty in themselves. The former 
played a fine innings, one of the greatest as 
regards stroke play of the whole series, and the 
latter showed us some great straight driving and 
hitting in the manner of the old school of batting 
for which one is more than grateful. We had 
no batsmen of the calibre of these to bring in in 
the last two matches. In a word, there was 
wealth untold in the Australian batting 
resources, while England’s resources in this 
respect were almost nil. 

>. x -s 

To turn to bowling. Australia’s fast 
bowlers were magnificent, and our men seemed, 
generally speaking, totally unable to cope with 
them. It is here, I think, that one can spot the 
main factor in our defeat. We have no bowlers 
of pace at the moment, and our batsmen are 
consequently not practised in the technique of 
playing them. Bradman, quick to sum up and 
appreciate this fact, relied almost entirely on his 
fast bowlers, and used his spin attack in the 
persons of Ian Johnson, Toshack and Ring 
(once) merely as a subsidiary and as an occasional 
variation. In Lindwall he had a fast bowler 
better than one had been led to believe, and with 
his subtle variations of pace and flight (a rare 
thing in a pure fast bowler) his great accuracy, 
and his ability, like that of his great forerunner 
MacDonald, to bring the ball back from the off, 
as well as to run it away from the batsman, 
he must be hailed as worthy to rank with any 
of the great fast bowlers of the past. He was 
ably supported by W. A. Johnston, that rare 
type of bowler, a fast left-hander, and one 
possessed of extreme accuracy of length. 

These two were the main cause of our down- 
fall. Keith Miller also proved himself a menac- 
ing opening bowler and was to Lindwall what 
Jack Gregory was to MacDonald, namely less 
artistic, but capable of making the ball jump and 
lift to, at times, an alarming extent. Then there 


Some sayings reflect what may be called 
fashions in sickness. 

With respect to the gout 

The physician is but a lout 
seems to belong to the past, but one kind of 
modern specialist gets a hard knock with 

The alienist is not a joke; 

He finds you cracked and leaves you broke. 

Happily the doctors have sometimes hit 
back. It was Dr. J. C. Lettsom who wrote 

When people’s ill, they comes to I, 

I physics, bleeds, and sweats ’em, 

Sometimes they live, sometimes they die; 

What's that to I, I let’s ’em. 

And there is also such a famous and ancient 
saying, complimentary in content, as “Every 
man is a fool or a physician by the time he’s 
forty.”” This apparently dates back to about the 
same period as Ovid’s observation (not wholly 
incompatible) that ‘‘time is generally the best 
doctor.” 

In many maxims and aphorisms the 
element of contradiction is amusing. Everyone 
has heard of the Italian saying that only mad 
dogs and Englishmen walk out in the midday 
sun, but there is from the same country a saw 
to the effect that ‘“‘where the sun enters, the 
doctor does not.”’ Often the contradiction is 
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was Loxton, a bowler of considerable pace, as 
well, Our batsmen were beaten at times by 
sheer pace. 

Our lack of fast bowlers cut both ways. 
Nobly and bravely as Bedser bowled (and Coxon 
and Pollard), how much more efficacious they 
would have been if only we had had a Larwood 
or a Lockwood on our side. Of our slow bowlers, 
Young bowled accurately and well throughout, 
but Wright, on whom we placed so many hopes, 
failed to find his old and true form. Hollies, I 
thought, bowled extremely well in the last dis- 
astrous match at the Oval. It was perhaps a 
pity he was not chosen before. 


Finally, in fielding lies perhaps the most 
marked contrast, and the most overwhelming 
factor in our defeat. Never have finer picking 
up, catching, and, above all, throwing in been 
seen than that of the Australians. Our bats- 
men, tied down as they so often were by the 
accuracy of the bowling at times, dared not run 
sharp singles or take a second run off a stroke to 
the outfield. Run after run was saved by the 
mere threat of the Australians’ throwing in. This 
coupled with magnificent placing of the field by 
Bradman, who had studied the favourite strokes 
and weaknesses of our batsmen individually, 
made our men fight for every run and induced 
in them a feeling of hopeless impotence—or at 
least of desperate impatience—while batting. 
The whole of the Australian out cricket gave one 
the impression—and rightly—of an_ ever- 
threatening and menacing engine of aggression. 

In the placing of the field Bradman showed 
consummate skill. There never seemed a gap 
anywhere, and his bowlers were always accurate 
enough to bowl to it. But he was greatly 
assisted by the inability, generally speaking, of 
our batsmen ‘to hit the ball over the bowler’s 
head—a lost art with us—even when it was slow 
bowlers they were facing, a fact which enabled 
him to dispense with a man out straight, and so 
virtually to have an extra man (and how much 
that means anyone knows who has played in 
12-a-side matches!) with which to pack his 
field near in. 

Yardley proved himself a sound and 
adequate captain, and did all he could with the 
somewhat slender resources at his disposal. He 
was orthodox and sound, but his great opponent, 
whose decision to retire from Test cricket every 
lover of the game in this country will regret, 
was brilliant and had the touch of genius. 

It is pleasant to record that the whole series 
of Tests has been played in the true spirit of 
friendly rivalry. No unpleasant arguments or 
incidents blotted the picture of a series of games 
that have delighted players and spectators alike. 


‘* KNOCKING”? THE DOCTOR 


more definite. Thus, we read that “The sick 
ness of the body may prove the health of the 
soul,’’ but Francis Bacon remarked ‘“‘A healthy 
body is the guest chamber of the soul: a sick, 
its prison.’”” And Dr. Johnson wrote “Illness 
makes a man a scoundrel,” an opinion whose 
substance he reaffirmed with “It’s so very 
difficult for a sick man not to be a scoundrel.” 
(Did not John Buchan record a kindly excuse 
made by Lord Milner for someone who had 
behaved ungraciously : ‘‘ The man is miserable, 
and misery has no manners” ?) 

One particularly interesting pair of sayings 
relates to health and wealth : “ Poverty is the 
mother of health,’’ but ‘‘ Health without money 
is half an ague,’’ which latter comes rather 
surprisingly from George Herbert. 

Most of the multitude of beliefs in the 
potency of various herbal or other cures seem 
notable chiefly for what we now call wishful 
thinking. If a man has nineteen devils in his 
heart, betony will cast out twenty-one. . . Why 
should a man die who has sage in his garden? 


But the first prize for robust, irrational 
optimism must surely go to 
An ague in the spring 
Is physic for a king. 
DW 
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Having trouble with your carving, or 
difficulty preparing vegetables ? — you 
need ‘ Prestige’ Hollow-ground Knives! 
They’re perfectly balanced and comfort- 
able to handle. And what’s more, they 
stay as sharp as the day you bought 
them ! 

Made in six individual styles, each de- 
signed for a particular carving, cutting, 
or paring task, they are obtainable from 
leading stores and ironmongers. 














hollow-ground knives 


CARVER * SLICER * STEAK KNIFE - 
FRENCH COOK’S KNIFE - 


PARER 
UTILITY KNIFE 
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An old map of your County 
makes a decorative picture 
and an original gift. 


I have a large collection of 
genuine 17th and 18th century 
county maps by Speed, Blaeu, 
Saxton, Morden and others— 
at prices from 30/- up to £14. 











Please quote the district in 
which you are interested. 








(oh 


L. E. BAYNTON-WILLIAMS 


will send particulars on request from 








Devonshire Cottage, Leatherhead, Surrey. 
Leatherhead 2573 
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SHERRY Dry 


Supplies of this fine sherry are now 
available again. Produced and matured in 
Spain, it will satisfy the most discerning 
connoisseur and is the perfect aperitif. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD~- PERTH: SCOTLAND 
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NEW BOOKS 





SECRETS OF A TRAVEL 
AGENCY 


Reviews ‘by HOWARD SPRING 


R. BRIAN LUNN, whose 
autobiography Switchback is 


published by Eyre and 
Spottiswoode (15s.), is a son of Henry 
Lunn, the founder of Lunn’s Tours. 
Mr. Brian Lunn has had a lot to do 
with Lunn’s Tours in his time; and in 
his account of how these things are 
worked he is as unreserved as in his 
account of his own doings. 

The way Lunn’s Tours began was 
this. Henry Lunn, a Methodist minis- 
ter, organised a religious conference to 
be held at Grindelwald. ‘‘The mem- 
bers of the conference were provided 
by him with free railway tickets and 


which Lunn Senior suddenly intruded 
with prayer, for he never forgot that 
he had been a minister, and with qa 
command to the young woman to 
return to London. 

Eventually the divorce went 
through and Mr. Lunn married his 
young woman, but later she preferred 
someone else and went off to live with 
him in Serbia in conditions of great 
hardship. Mr. Lunn is unreserved in 
his information about all these mat- 
ters, even giving us in full the reports 
written by detectives who were em- 
ployed to shadow his wife in Paris. 
There was an occasion when “‘T shut 


BAU PABAAPAPPUAQGAAAUDN AMAA 
SWITCHBACK. By Brian Lunn 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, |5s.) 


KIPLING. By Rupert Croft-Cooke 
(Home and Val Thal, 6s.) 


BULWER-LYTTON. 


By the Earl of Lytton 


(Home and Val Thal, 6s.) 


A CANDLE FOR ST. JUDE. By Rumer Godden 
(Michael Joseph, 8s. 6d.) 
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hotel accommodation, while the eccle- 
siastically-minded public bought from 
him tickets and hotel accommodation 
at an inclusive charge in sufficient 
numbers to leave a substantial sum of 
money in his hands after he had paid 
all the conference expenses.’’ This 
was the hint that set Henry Lunn off 
on his career. Presently he resigned 
from the ministry and became wholly 
an organiser of travel en masse. 
According to Mr. Brian Lunn, his 
father was a “tough”’ business man. 
He sums it up in a phrase : “I always 
had difficulty in concealing my sym- 
pathy with the other party when 
father was bargaining.” 


A CURRENCY HYENA 

Lunn’s Tours were largely adver- 
tised by circular; they seem to have 
gone out by the truck-load; and after 
the close of the first world war Mr. 
Brian Lunn had to move about the 
Continent supervising the posting of 
these circulars from whatever country 
was most profitable because of cur- 
rency depreciation. He became what 
was known in Europe at that time as 
a currency hyena. First of all he had 
to instruct his corps of locally- 
recruited addressers on the ways of the 
London telephone directory, which 
was the address book they used. For 
example, Smith John should be 
addressed as John Smith; and this did 
not prevent envelopes from getting 
addressed to such well-known English 
characters as Gaol Holloway, Esq. 

While he was moving about the 
Continent on these matters, Mr. 
Lunn’s personal affairs were in a 
tangle. He had had a severe mental 
breakdown while serving in Mesopo- 
tamia, and after that had fallen in 
love with another man’s wife. More- 
over, his wish was to earn his living 
by writing, not to be a cog in his 
father’s travel machine. It was a 
complicated emotional situation into 


the windows and turned on the gas, 
and with a pleasant feeling of relief 
went to sleep.”’ But there was no 
money in the meter. And another 
time “Betty and I decided that if 
Father turned nasty we would make 
for Payerbach and cut our veins in 
the huge bath.’’ There was with it all 
a great deal of what the author calls 
“alcoholic excess,’’ which at one time 
threatened ‘‘complete mastery . 
until either my cash resources or I 
myself had disappeared.” 

It is the story of a life which, 
intellgctually and emotionally, was, 
too often for comfort, at a pitch of 
desperation. The decade following the 
first world war was an uncomfortable 
one for a man of Mr. Lunn’s predis- 
position to a Strindbergian melan- 
choly. The decade has often been sur- 
veyed in general. Here is one man’s 
adventure in it and reaction to it. The 
book is not Without historical value. 


KIPLING RE-EXAMINED 


Messrs. Home and Van Thal have 
added Kipling, by Rupert Croft- 
Cooke, and Bulwer-Lyiton, by the 
Earl of Lytton, (6s. each) to their 
“English novelists’ series. Kipling, 
even before his death, was under 
a shadow, and since then there has 
been some unsympathetic writing 
about him. Few writers have been so 
unfairly labelled. His detractors, as 
a rule, take refuge in the one word 
“ Jingo”’ and look no farther. I think 
myself that the charge of “‘jingoism”’ 
could be satisfactorily answered; and, 
whether it could or not, the point over- 
looked is that anything which could 
be placed under that head is only 
a part, and a small part, of Kipling’s 
output. So far as that part goes, there 
is this to be said: that, whether we 
like it or not, the long stay of the 
British in India was an historical fact 
of the greatest significance—at least 
as significant as the stay of the 
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Romans in Britain. Nowhere in fiction 
has that stay been so _ brilliantly 
depicted as in Kipling’s stories. 

But, as I say, this is only a part; 
and the value of Mr. Croft-Cooke’s 
book is that he has understood this 
and emphasised the great range of 
interest through which Kipling’s work 
moves. ‘‘I find,” he says, “no reason 
to brand him as the servant of any 
‘jsm ’—indeed, it would be hard to 
name a writer whose stories are more 
free from propaganda, whose creed, 
in religion or politics, is less blatant. 
Likes and dislikes he quite certainly 
felt, and was never afraid to show 
them. But where are his theories, 
where are his attempts to persuade?” 
I think that is well said, except, of 
course, that a great writer’s theories 
and attempts to persuade are never 
things you can pick out and point to 
on the page. The greater the artist, 
the more such things are implicit, the 
more the point of view is subtly inter- 
fused like a complexion, not out- 
standing like a wart. Still, this is an 
approach to an understanding of 
Kipling that is overdue. 

BULWER-LYTTON 

Lord Lytton’s book about his 
grandfather doesn’t please me _ so 
much. For one thing, in a book of only 
a hundred pages, in a series dedicated 
to English novelists, it is the novelist 
who should stand out. Mr. Croft- 
Cooke has briefly summarised Kip- 
ling’s life in eleven pages. Out of the 
nine chapters in Lord Lytton’s book 
four are devoted to the Background, 
Travels at Home and Abroad, Mar- 
riage, Political Activities. Only about 
half the book is concerned with 
Bulwer-Lytton as a writer, and then 
again one chapter out of this half goes 
to his work as a dramatist, which, 
once more, is not strictly within the 
intention of the series. 

The fact is, I fear, that there is 


precious little to be said about 
Bulwer-Lytton’s novels. The author 
admits: “My grandfather never 


created a really satisfactory woman 
character,’ a fairly disastrous omission 
from the work of a writer chosen to 
be included in such a series as this; 
and again: “‘ Bulwer-Lytton was not 
an insincere writer, but he was a 
weaver of romance in a romantic age. 
Into the game of make-believe of his 
time he entered with as much zest as 
any child who bestrides a chair and 
fancies that it is driving a coach-and- 
four.”” Again, this doesn’t seem to me 
the description of a writer capable of 
producing anything worth while. 
There were plenty of writers of his 
time who were not engaged merely in 
“a game of make-believe. 

Lord Lytton says: “A _ fresh 
examination of my _ grandfather’s 
novels has led me to the conclusion 
that sentiment is the most evanescent 
quality, and humour the most endur- 
ing.’’ Sentiment, the quality of feeling, 
is the very essence of art, whether of 
the novelist or any other artist. It lies 
at the root of humour itself, as intel- 
lectual perception lies at the root of 
wit. There cannot be humour without 
sentiment. Sentimentality is another 
matter. That is bogus feeling, pre- 
tended feeling, or feeling dispropor- 
tionate to the matter that excites it. 
And there is a lot of this in Bulwer- 
Lytton’g novels. One can well be done 
with him in early youth, and then 
after having read little of his work. 

A FINE NOVEL 

Miss Rumer Godden’s novels have 
had thus far this among other dis- 
tinctions: she has always chosen a 
theme of great originality. In her new 
novel A Candle for St. Jude (Michael 


” 


Joseph, 8s. 6d.) she has not done this. 
She has gone to ballet, the mania of 
the moment with novelists and non- 
fiction writers alike. 

For myself, I am very tired of 
novels about ballet, and this perhaps 
is due to, as much as anything else, 
my not being what is called a ballet 
fan. I can enjoy ballet with the next 
man, but I never feel the popular dis- 
position to see it as a manifestation of 
the supernal. 

For this reason, it is a tribute to 
Miss Godden to say that I enjoyed her 
book at any rate more than I expected 
to, and that I can recommend it to 
real ballet fans as something they will 
enjoy very much indeed. You must 
be a good writer to take so many old 
situations as there are here and weave 
them into something as readable as 
this tale. It is due, of course, to Miss 
Godden’s own intense joy in what she 
is doing, to the extraordinarily sharp 
quality of her vision for things, her 
feeling—her sentiment—for people. 

And what are these old situations? 
To begin with, there is the world- 
famous ballerina, now old, living on 
memory, terribly temperamental. 
How often we have met her in fiction, 
with her picturesque ‘broken Eng- 
lish,”’ her tantrums and her tears! In 
this book she is running a dancing 
school in a London suburb, assisted 
by the utterly devoted spinster over 
whom she tyrannises but without 
whom she could not go on—again a 
well-known figure. 


NEW LIGHT ON OLD THEMES 

There is Hilda, the young dancer 
and choreographer, a girl obviously 
destined to step out into the sort of 
universal yvéclame that once was 
Madame’s; and there is the age-old 
conflict between youth on the thresh- 
old and the done-with artist who has 
nothing to do but say good-bye. Also, 
there is Hilda’s love-affair, the clash 
between the heart’s desire and the 
promptings of ambition. These are all 
old themes and situations, but the 
light that falls on them in this book is 
fresh and lovely. Especially this is so 
in the unrolling of Madame Holhein’s 
attitude to Hilda : the old tyrant, full 
of her own past and its glories, reluc- 
tant to bow before what must come, 
but with an integrity which respects 
something greater than herself, greater 
than Hilda : that is, the art which she 
once could serve and which now has 
passed into another’s keeping. 

And so, if Miss Godden has not 
given us anything new, she has brought 
brilliant qualities to old conceptions 
and written as fine a novel of ballet as 
we are likely to see for a long time. 


2. 
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LIFE IN THE FAEROES 
“"R. KENNETH WILLIAMSON'S 
study of the Faeroe Islands, 
The Atlantic Islands : The Faeroe Li/e 
and Scene (Collins, 16s.), is a model of 
its kind. It is comprehensive, 
interestingly written, well illustrated 
with photographs, sketches and maps, 
and fully documented. During the 
war it was Mr. Williamson’s lot to 
spend four years among the Faeroes, 
and he set to work to find out all he 
could about the people who inhabit 
them—their way of life, customs and 
superstitions—and about the wild 
creatures to be found on the islands 
and in the surrounding seas. Thus his 
book, though it draws on the records 
of others, is first and foremost the 
account of an eye-witness. As might 
be expected of one who is primarily an 
ornithologist and a student of folk- 
lore, he is most at home in dealing with 
the birds and the legends and tradi- 
tions of this wild and rugged country 
set half way between Scotland and 

Iceland. ( KP, 
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Made by JOHN MARES LTD., Basingstoke, and available in 
limited quantities from the leading Men’s Shops in the U.K. and Overseas 
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BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS 


38 DOVER’ST. 


LONDON, W.1. 
TELEPHONE ...REGent 1771 





BLACK GRAIN SHOOTING SHOES 


STRONG AND SUITABLE FOR NAILING) 


A few pairs available 
for immediate use 
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Lawn-mowing is a pleasure with the 
revolutionary new “‘ Clipper.”” The 1 h.p. 
4-stroke J.A.P. engine combines adequate 
power with low petrol consumption and 
easy manceuvrability; 
and’ its first-rate con- 
struction and perform- 
ance are backed by 
exceptional after-sales 
service. In any test of 
comparison, you'll 
choose a ‘‘ Clipper ”— 
for years of dependable 
service. 























Cables: Nauclerus, Birmingham. 





Manufactured¥by A. J. EMERY & SONS, LTD., Halesowen, Worcs. 

HOME AND EXPORT AGENTS : 

HOLT WHITNEY & COMPANY, Ltd. 
Established 1902. 

DOMINION HOUSE, WHITTALL ST., BIRMINGHAM 4 


Telephone: Central 6538. 


» GL Pa” 


HIGH-SPEED MOTOR LAWN MOWER 
handles the long and the short of it ! 


* INEXPENSIVE 
%& TROUBLE-FREE 
*% POWERFUL 

*& VERSATILE 

%& EFFORTLESS 
%& EFFICIENT 


+ COMPACT 
% MADE TO LAST 


Write for further 
details now. 
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FARMING NOTES 








PROTRACTED 
HARVEST 


O make any kind of sustained 
progress with the corn harvest 
farmers have had to snatch at 

every opportunity to get the binder 
going. A few days ago I noticed a 
binder plugging away at a field of oats 
even though it had been raining quite 
hard for at least an hour. No doubt 
the canvases were ruined and I ques- 
tion whether the farmer really helped 
himself forward at all, as the sheaves 
put together in the rain must have been 
very wet in the middle and would take 
an extra long time to dry out. On the 
same afternoon while the rain per- 
sisted, I noticed another farmer cart- 
ing oats and when I got home I found 
that we had continued carting wheat 
in order to get the field finished. I 
never mind carting wheat for a time 
after it begins to rain, especially if the 
rick can be left for threshing in the 
New Year. Now that we are allowed 
to keep one-fifth of our wheat for 
feeding to poultry it is a convenience 
to hold some ricks in reserve until the 
spring. So far there has not been too 
much trouble with corn “ growing out”’ 
in the stook. It is when the weather 
is both wet and warm at harvest that 
we suffer the heaviest loss on this 
score. This time temperatures were 
low while the rain persisted and with 
clearer skies early last week it was 
possible to shift into rick much of the 
corn that had been standing out for 
a fortnight or longer. In my part of 
the country the arrangements for 
moving grain straight off the combine 
harvesters have run smoothly. The 
merchants seem to have got this job 
well organised and if the weather 
behaves decently for the next three 
weeks a steady flow of grain will be 
going to the mills, some of it after 
drying and some direct from the field, 


Grain Acreages 

HERE are those who say that we 

run undue risks by growing so 
much grain in our uncertain climate. 
They speak as if this were an emer- 
gency measure forced on farmers by 
politicians. In fact the grain acreage 
is now very much the same as it was 
forty years ago. By comparison with 
1909-13 we are growing slightly more 


wheat, slightly more barley and 
slightly less oats. The differences are 
hardly significant. The important 


point is that the expansion of live- 
stock production, which is the key to 
highly productive farming here, de- 
pends on growing more grain for our- 
selves. We have not been able to buy 
grain freely from abroad for stock- 
feeding, and, while the world’s harvests 
are heavier this year, we shall continue 
to go short. The more grain we grow 
here the quicker we shall be able to 
expand pig and poultry production. 
The missing factor which the British 
farmer cannot produce for himself is 
animal protein in the form of either 
fish meal or meat meal. Many of us 
will have enough grain and potatoes 
to start breeding and feeding more 
pigs, but we cannot rely yet on suffi- 
cient supplies of fish meal. 


Still More Cows 

NCE again the agricultural re- 

turns show that the cattle in our 
dairy herds have increased. Beef 
cattle are not listed separately, but it 
is a safe bet that the increase to 
7,339,000 is mainly in dairy stock. 
We have hardly begun to see yet the 
effects of the calf-rearing subsidy, 
although it is significant that the 
number of male calves under one year 
old has increased by 75,000 in the year. 
We are not wanting more bulls and 
indeed the trend is the other way with 
the extended use of artificial insemin- 
ation. These extra male calves are 
bei®g Teared for beef. Sheep numbers 
have Picked up a littlesafter the dis- 


astrous losses suffered in the winter of 
1946-47, but the grand total for Eng. 
land and Wales stands at barely 
11 million, compared with 19 million 
forty years ago. We have advanceq 
a little, too, in pigs. Here and in 
poultry we have a long way to go 
before we regain the pre-war level of 
output, let alone start on expansion. 


Coccidiosis in Cattle 

HEN coccidiosis is mentioned 

the farmer naturally thinks of 
poultry, and unhappily this isa disease 
of poultry that is important. It does 
also occur among young Cattle and, as 
I have lately had this trouble on my 
own farm, I see with particular inter. 
est that the Department of Agriculture 
for Scotland is warning farmers to be 
on the watch. The disease seems to 
be much more common than was 
believed a few years ago. It is now 
well known that cattle, like poultry, 
may harbour the parasite in the intes- 
tine and yet appear perfectly healthy, 
Overcrowding, particularly of young 
cattle aged six to 18 months, is con- 
ducive to the disease. It does not only 
occur among housed cattle. My young 
stock affected with coccidiosis were 
running in a paddock. They were 
“doing badly,’ harsh in their coats 
and scouring more than they should, 
In other words they were typical of 
the unthrifty animal afflicted with 
worms. There is a drug which on 
veterinary advice can be used effec- 
tively to help clear up the trouble, 
but the prevention of any disease is 
always much more creditable than its 
cure. In this case prevention is largely 
a matter of management and hus- 
bandry, avoiding overcrowding of 
animals in enclosed pastures and doing 
the stock as well as possible in winter, 


Rural Industries 

ILLAGE craftsmen have had to 

change their ways like others con- 
cerned with agriculture and more of 
them have become key agricultural 
tradesmen. The blacksmiths, the 
wheelwrights and the sadlers had to 
keep pace with mechanisation on the 
farm and the Rural Industries Bureau 
has helped them to do this. It is con- 
cerned with the recruitment and 
instrvfction of new workers, the in- 
struction of practising craftsmen in 
their own crafts and the conversion 
from old ideas to new. In some ways 
the Bureau operates as a technical 
school, but one in which instruction is 
necessarily taken to the students 
because they are scattered throughout 
the country districts. This means that 
the staff must be mobile and have the 
use of vans and cars to get round to 
those who need their help. Tradesmen 
are instructed in their own workshops 
either individually or by demonstra- 
tions to groups. For instance 1,352 
smiths have taken the course in oxy- 
acetylene welding; another 805 are 
now under instruction. The Bureau is 
also listing all the roof-thatchers in 
the counties. The thatchers’ work is 
inspected and note taken of its quality. 
In some cases practical assistance is 
giver, but the first purpose is to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of these solitary 
craftsmen and to assess their workman- 
ship. Demonstrations are being given 
to raise the standard of craftsmanship 
where necessary and county branches 
are being formed of the National 
Master Thatchers’ Association. I see 
that 15 trainees have startea training 
with individual master thatchers. I 
wish there were 150 trainees. Most 
of us have a man on the farm who can 
thatch ricks well enough, but we are 
beaten when it comes to thatching 
cottages or barns. This report on the 
work of the Rural Industries Bureau 
may be obtained for 6d. from 35, Camp 
Road, S.W.19. CINCINNATUS. 
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RATING REVISION 


being assembled with a view 
to a drastic revision of —_— 
out the country. ere 
—< «two chief valuers, 12 
jonal supervisors, and probably 
or 300 district offices. To begin 
th the permanent staff, which is 
jkely to number about 3,000, will 
be augmented by temporary offi- 
dials, bringing the total to about 5,000 
or 6,000. Uniformity of principles of 
rating is capable of a plausible argu- 
ment in its favour, but, tested by many 
comparisons of districts, it is seen to 
imply depriving the well-administered 
areas of the benefits of their economy 
and encouraging extravagance among 
the others. 


EQUALISATION OF RATES 


HE system of equalisation of rates 

has been in operation in London 
for many years, but there is a vast 
difference between London problems 
and those of rural areas, and in the 
latter the reliance that has always 
hitherto been placed on local know- 
ledge and fairness has been justified. 
To a great extent equalisation will 
doubtless depend on Government 
srants, and however welcome that 
may be to the growing multitude of 
those who are either wholly or mainly 
exempt from taxation, it is not in the 
least gratifying to the already ruth- 
lessly taxed possessors of a nominally 
largeincome. To increase the rates on 
their houses and land will merely mean 
the exaction of more money from them 
with all that that signifies in dimin- 
ished local employment and voluntary 
grvices. Probably the changes that 
are of most interest at the moment 
relate to residential property of over 
£75a year rateable value. At present 
the basis is to be the rent which could 
have been obtained on August 31, 
1939, less an allowance for upkeep. 
Much may happen in the way of 
amending legislation before central 
rating comes into full operation‘in 1952. 


THE COST OF SMALL HOUSES 


STOUNDING figures of the cost 

of small houses have just been 
given through the Ministry of Health. 
An increase averaging 13 per cent. has 
been recorded in costs in the last three 
years, and to-day the quotation is 
about 24 shillings a superficial foot. 
The only cheerful point about the 
figure is that it marks a decline of 
eightpence in the present year. No 
precise information can be obtained as 
to what the costs include. For 
example, it would be interesting to 
know whether any part of the cost of 
training craftsmen for the building 
industry is levied on the trade, and 
who pays for the production of the 
Housing Manual, now in preparation, 
and designed to give guidance on the 
various types of accommodation that 
must be provided. Builders do not 
select the type of house, and the 
houseless are less interested in the type 
than in getting a roof over their heads. 
A Manual seems superfluous. 


SUNNINGDALE PARK SOLD 


UNNINGDALE Park, Ascot, home 

of the late Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, 
the sale of which was forecast in these 
columns on February 27, has been 
bought by Mr. J. R. Rennie. The 
price is about £80,000. 
_ Sir Patrick McMahon has sold 
Stocken Hall and 530 acres at 
Stretton, Rutland, through Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff. The same 
firm's Cirencester office has sold Pull 
Court, near Tewkesbury, for use as a 
school. Pull Court, which is one of the 
largest mansions in Gloucestershire, 
was formerly the residence of the late 
Mrs. Lilian Beattie-Seaman. 

Hull Place, a Queen Anne house, 
and 272 acres, along the Sandwich- 
Deal road, on the outskirts of Deal, 
are for private sale as a whole or other- 


eo of officials are 


wise, on behalf of executors, by 
Messrs, Alfred J. Burrows, Clements, 
Winch and Sons, and Messrs. Charles 
J. Elgar. MHasted’s History of Kent 
traces the records of Hull Place from 
1359 to 1799. 

Flushing House, Great Book- 
ham, Surrey, has been sold by Sir 
Charles Cunningham to Major-Gen. 
I. T. P. Hughes, Serejant-at-Arms to 
the House of Commons. Messrs. 
Cubitt and West, of Effingham, were 
the agents. 


DAIRY FARMS AND 
MARKET GARDENS 


= 

EXOUR FARM, a Kentish dairy 

holding of 288 acres, between 
Penshurst and Chiddingstone, inter- 
sected by the River Eden, has a good 
farm-house and buildings and modern 
accommodation for pedigree Short- 
horns, and a T.T. licence. The pro- 
perty will shortly be submitted by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
and Messrs. R. H. and R. W. Clutton. 

Kingswood British Friesian herd 
is kept on just over 500 acres at Ling- 
field, Surrey. Its long list of prizes 
includes two awards of the 500-guinea 
gold cup in the National Dairy Herds 
Competition, and a first prize at this 
year’s Royal Show. There are three 
farm-houses, and buildings for an 
attested herd, as well as a grass-drying 
plant. The holding can be bought, as 
a going concern, through Messrs. 
George Trollope and Sons. 

Five dairy farms in the Vale of 
White Horse are included in the com- 
ing auction of the Bourton estate, 
Shrivenham, Berkshire, by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
Simmons and Sons. The 1,000 acres 
produce a rent of over £2,000 a year. 

Metropolitan Estates, Ltd., who 
have bought numerous agricultural 
properties in East Anglia during the 
last few months, have added to their 
holding by the purchase, from Mr. 
T. L. May, of the Berrishill and Ivy- 
well Farms, a_ fruit-growing and 
market-gardening property of about 
404 acres a few miles west of Ipswich, 
Suffolk. The property produces a total 
rental of £1,055 a year, and most of it 
is run as one complete undertaking by 
Messrs. I. W. and O. J. Gray, a local 
firm of produce growers. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
Spurlings and Hempson, of Ipswich, 
acted for Mr. May, and Mr. T. W. 
Balch represented the purchasers. 

Over 100 applications to view the 
land were received by Messrs. Rumsey 
and Rumsey in connection with the 
auction of a small house and nearly 
3 acres in Bransgore, Hampshire. Bid- 
ding at the auction in Bournemouth 
began at £500, offered by a purchaser 
who at length exhausted all rivals 
after 70 bids, the price realised being 
£3,250. 


KENSINGTON GROUND RENTS 

ETROPOLITAN GROUND 

RENTS, LTD., owners of 82 
acres in Kensington, are to sell part of 
their holding. From September 28 to 
October 1, and again at the end of next 
month, Messrs. Knight & Co., will, on 
their behalf, offer 32 acres, comprising 
622 freeholds subject to ground rents of 
varying amounts, and two small sites 
cleared by enemy action and now 
ready for development. Included in 
the property, the capital value of 
which is believed to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of £1,000,000, are private 
houses, blocks of flats, hotels, shops 
and garages. 

The first sale will deal with 20 
acres, comprising 325 properties in 
the Lexham Gardens, Marloes Road 
and Earls Court Road districts, where 
the ground rents amount to £9,578 a 
year with reversions from 1969 on- 
wards. The second sale, of 12 acres, 
will be that of 297 properties to the 
west of Warwick Road. 

' PROCURATOR. 
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‘¢That must have been the Mark V F” 


Four furrows cut through heavy loam to a width of 11 in. and a depth of 
8 in.—a typical achievement of the new Fowler Diesel Crawler Mark V F. 
Thorough tests have shown that the Mark V F can also steadily and 
continuously pull: a 2-furrow deep-digger plough, set to a width of 17 in. 
and a depth of 14 in. working in clay: or a 13-tine Cultivator, set to a 
depth of 6 in. and working in heavy loam. 

Price £1060 ex Works. Write for Illustrated Brochure to John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds) Ltd., Leeds, 10. Tel. Leeds 30731 or get in touch with your 
Local Distributor. NO W.A.E.C. PERMITS NOW NECESSARY. 


THE FOWLER MARK V F 
BRITISH DIESEL CRAWLER 


FOWZER 


THE MARSHALL 





A PRODUCT OF ORGANIZATION 



























Seedsmento H.M. the King 


By Appointment 
Carters Tested Seeds, Ltd. 











TULIP 
HYACINTH 
DAFFODIL 














For full particulars of Bulbs, 
Sweet Peas and Vegetable 
Seeds for Autumn sowing, 
write for 
CATALOGUE 
Free on request. 













134 Regent Street, W.1 
53a Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 


129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
Houston Road, S.E.23 








DECIDING 
FAGIORS 
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turiers have worked on much the 

same lines as in the summer, and 
they show as many narrow skirts as wide 
ones. They have retained the rounded 
curves of the New Look, the nipped waist 
and the mid-calf skirt, but while keeping 
these common denominators they have 
ventured in many directions and show 
an immense variety of style. For one 
thing, the thick woollens necessary for 
the season look better with the slimmer 
skirt, so many of the winter tailor- 
mades are shown with slender reed-like 
skirts. For later in the day, the suits in 
velvet or in moiré show skirts that 
nearly reach the ankles and are made 
with moderate gores so that they are 
comfortable to wear on a windy evening 
for theatre-going or restaurant, while 
keeping the fullness that has been so 
successful because it is new and young 
in feeling. They are among the most 
attractive features of the winter fashions 
carried out in these rich fabrics and 
decorated with velvet or fur. Both 
ottoman silk and moiré are being woven 


F' )R their winter collections the cou- 





Slate blue tweed with a ridge in the weave, a 
rounded shoulder, nipped waist and pockets 
forming a double basque effect. Matti. 
Turban in felt and angora from Olga Mattli 
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Photographs by CouUNTRY LIFE Studio 





The tubular silhouette at Molyneux, a dress with a corselet skirt and check top, a brief 
jacket with nutria collar matching the pocket flaps on the dress. Nutria muff and bonnet 


in black with a colour in the ground, 
flame or ruby red, which gives a shot 
effect; and some corded black velvets 
are delightful. 

Top-coats retain their swirling hem- 
lines. The fullness is smartest when it 
appears as gores that fall in ripples to 
the full hemlines from the tiny waists. 
These coats, in thick woollens with a 
velvet bloom, are most becoming with 
their capes or pelerines in fluffy. fox or 
smooth fur and with matching muffs. 
They are shown with fur caps or bonnets 
or with small closely fitting velours hats 
trimmed with feathers. 

The milliners are toying with various 
trends and with several periods. They 
are showing cloche hats and small bon- 
nets for short hair, often bonnets with 
double edges to the small brims; they 
show many models with a distinct 
Directoire influence and small berets of 
the flapper girl epoch. I have seen 
elegant flat sailors with clean lines, the 
type of hat that looks stylish with « 





tubular silhouette in the Molyneux tradi- 
tion, and there are a considerable num- 
ber of these in the winter collections. 
There are toques with a wide sweep over 
the forehead, continuing one of the big 
successes of the summer. The winter 
ones are in felt and velvet decorated with 
a flutter of coq’s feathers at one side. 
Caps that fit down snugly over the 
smooth crowns of the short coiffures are 
given Robin Hood feathers. The small 
hat with the shepherdess curve over the 
forehead appears in felt, often with a 
Mercury wing set either side. This 
winter you will buy the hat that suits 
you best and balances the line of your 
winter coat, for there is no hard and fast 
fashion and there are lots to choose from. 
Most of the hats are small and fit on 
well, and they are worn on the back of 
the head, only the tilt is not nearly so 
pronounced as it has been. 

Scotts make a Directoire bonnet in 
black velvet that ties on under the chin 

(Continued on page 498) 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE LOOK... 








€ 









There's only one right look— 


the look of a lovely woman. Just to touch 





Ardena Cleansing Cream and Skin Tonic is to 

know you will have incomparable results. Elizabeth Arden’s 
cleansing method leaves skin cleaner, fresher, softer, 

and it’s worth a Queen’s ransom to hear your friends say 

* You've never looked levelier '’ . . . proof positive that 


Miss Arden's preparations have no rivals. So economical, too... 





you will find that you need less to do more. 





Ardena Cleansing Cream, 7/6, 14/3. Ardena Skin Tonic, 9/3 19/6, 41/9. Golden Arrow Coat 


Other Essentials for the Elizabeth Arden Look : 
ae Reena ter areata Handsomely tailored Autumn Model in lovely soft 


Orange Skin Food, 7/6, 12/6. Ardena Velva Cream, 7 6, 14/3. tweed. Full sweeping skirt, slender waist and import- 
ant dandy collar. Colours: Canary/donkey, hyacinth/ 
Ardena Special Astringent, |2/6, 22/6, 37/6. donkey, donkey/stone. £2 1 Di 1 9-4 





ig aber Pudar 


25 OLD BOND STREET. LONDON. W.! 
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1 manner of the Watteau hats of the summer, or right back and pulled 
up into an arch over the forehead. 

Simone Mirman shows some attractive round tammy hats for young 
people, also skull caps with a long pheasant’s feather spiking up over one 
ear. These feathered caps look extremely well with the tweed ensembles 
among which there is a rather dressy kind of tweed coat over a feather- 
weight tweed dress—the kind of coat which one can wear either in the 
town or in the country, and which is strongly featured in all the winter 
collections. In velvet with ospreys or a cluster of coq feathers set on 

one side, these caps are most attrac- 
tive for cocktail time, and they have 
the advantage of fitting snugly over 
the new short hair cuts. 

, ; : Ninety per cent. of the winter 
WAN ‘ ; 4484 I tit; hats seem to have a plume or feather 
as , sit iad . Q ’ _.} sprouting up from one side, and 
many of those shown for September 

; | are in all the neutral shades of grey 

Suéde court shoe with scalloped, — | and beige that are so heavily 
cut-out top. Bective } j . 4 i featured in the winter collections. 
The velour choche will be in a warm 
beige with a feather plume in dark 
and is large enough to give quite a (Left) Ankle-strap suéde with a _ 4 . browns and greens. 
coal-scuttle curve that is very easy to platform sole and high neat heel. ~ fF : P. Joyce REYNoLDs. 
wear. A black felt bonnet has the Russell and Bromley 3 "a 
brim cut away to nothing at the back 
and is given a double edge in front 
where it is wide enough to project well over the forehead. Between 
the brims a small black bird is poised. Scotts also show a flat sailor in 
a lovely shade of grey-green with the brim covered with coq’s feathers Snade oe 
dyed to match exactly and laid on flat all over. The Scotts classics for slippers piped with 
the winter include a large squashy tam and a felt with a dented crown patent and hand- 
and quite a considerable brim that can be turned up or down. A varia- made for Russell and 
tion of the Homburg is another good sports felt. Bromley, Bond Street 








LGA MATTLI has designed some gay little cocktail hats and bon- 
nets and a turban for the plain suits that can be worn in town or 
country with different accessories. The turbans are essentially for town, Sami , 
made in felt and angora, the felt part in the form of a cap that clings ain cer Gone 
to the top of the head, the angora as two scarves that tie round the hair. e ibde ah a potent 
The cocktail bonnets are made from two whirls of satin with a cluster of wedge heel and lined 
flowers and osprey in front and they are worn straight on top of the scarlet. Norvic, from 
forehead. Velvet berets are worn flat on top of the head, rather in the Jay’s 


(Right) A hand-made 





SOCIETY FOR THE C R O tS) ~ W O R D No. 969 1. The distance is ene 7) 


ASSISTANCE OF LADIES Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 8. The opposite of popularity (5) 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 969, Country LIFE, 9. Proud seat (anagr.) (9) 


IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’”’ not later than the 13. “She's @ most lady, if report be square 


first post on the morning of Thursday, September 9, 1948. 
Founded by MISS SMALLWOOD Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. to her”’—Shakespeare (10) 
(Under Royal Patronage) , 12. Flower of the eye (4) 
—_-— 14. It sounds as though they should be pene- 
trating in their forecasts (6) 


In these anxious times this Society . 
: K : he ded 5. Luther or Grey (8) 
IS carrying on its muc nee . Made a slave in the end (8) 
work helping poor ladies—many . Palpitating to make a broth (6) 
elderly and some great invalids. 22. For him a mosque can be his place of conceal- 
All gifts of money gratefully re- ment (4) 
ceived. If you cannot give a : one aap i doe seth $7 down) 
° ° Oo 1gcou y m Own (% 
donation now, please remember vide i oe we ‘ 
> : 7 . Fifty get what they deserve (5) 
the Society in your Will. . Best in prayer (anagr.) (12) 
LEGACIES DO HELP 





bo te 


S 
3 


t 
“Ni 


DOWN 
Please make cheques payable— . Greeting with stones? (7) 
MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY & P| ge & . “The moan of doves in elms”’ 
LANCASTER HOUSE, MALVERN —Tennyson (10) 





. She, too, turns to allay (6) 





. See it run! (anagr.) (8) 
. “And the —— whose snows are spread 
‘*High between the clouds and sun” 
—Shelley (4) 
3. There would appear to be precious metal in 


HYDRAULIC CAR them but it needs proof (7) 


** The Little Jack . See 25 across (5, 7) 
with the BIG Lift ’’ . Disturbing it you might find it disturbing (12) 


Closed Height 64 ins. . He painted The Birth of Venus (10) 


pennnann varnpe: SERN, i . Yet, merit may change to rashness (8) 
LIFTING CAPACITY 2 TONS f . ne" 
The “QUALITY” Hydraulic Car 4 . Dashing result of stirring up raw eggs (7) 
Sa oe tiie 20. Abstain from repetition (7) 

Price £4 0 0 oe he iia; Rives asa 21. Obliterate (6) 
Order through : 24. Our burden, it would seem (4 
your GARAGE Address (4) 
if any diffi- 
culty in im? of x . 
obtaining de- E il | SOLUTION TO No. 968. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared The winner of Crossword No. 967 is 
livery write : b ' in the issue of August 27, will be announced next week. Mrs. Dill Campbell 
SKYHI, Led. ba ACROSS.—1, Interrogative; 10, Leading; 11, Reallot; 12 and 13, P ° 
Skyhi Works : Star-gazer; 14, Ramp; 17, Quartet; 18, Tripoli; 19, Adjunct; 22, Evening; The Windmill House, 
WORTON 3 ’ 4 24, Tips; 25 and 26, Greatcoat; 29, Rotunda; 30, Italian; 31, Broken 
English. Ramsey, 

ROAD DOWN.—2, Niagara; 3, Evil; 4, Regrant; 5, Garment; 6, Teal; 7. Harwich 
Volcano; 8, Close quarters; 9, Stepping stone; 15 and 16, Stone pines; 20, s 
tstoworth, Middlesex Jupiter; 21, Terrain; 22, Elation; 23, Ironies; 27, Anak; 28, Gaul. Essex. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in anv unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advert} 1g, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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MOYGASHEL 
FABRICS 


* 


Ballymena, pure Irish Linen 
is made in the loveliest 


colours and is crease 
resistant. Price 9/2, 
2 coupons a yard. 





A tam of fine quality fur felt in colours to match new tweeds. 


Write for ** Broome.” 


A SCOTTS CLASSIC priced at 49/9 


The name of your nearest agent will be supplied on request 


Scotts Ltd. I Old Bond St. London, W.I 


Agencies throughout the British Isles and the Dominions 











STA-UP-TOP Belts, 

which cannot roll over, 

give an emphasized waist line 
with unbelievable comfort, 

their s-t-r-e-t-c-h-a-b-l-e fabrics 
respond to a designed control, 

Le Gant belts with STA-UP-TOP, 


are as excellent as A-B-C-D Bras. 





9 


n I) 


now” 


The name “‘Mojgashel” is the registered brand name and property of 
E GANT , ais 


STEVENSON & SON LTD., 208A REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I 





Now in limited distribution 






DUNGANNON, NORTHERN IRELAND 
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For those who prefer rubber 
soles, Henry Cotton has de- 
signed the Lotus EDGEGRIP 
with its corrugated bevel-edge 


The row of spikes set at an angle on 
the inner edge of the sole remain firmly 
embedded and retain their grip when the 
foot is tilted at the end of the stroke. 


always wears and recommends - 


LOTUS Ang espike 
GULF SHUES 


14; 








